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CHRISTIAN UNITY AND THE MASS 
Li: 


N the sacerdotal prayer which is found in St. John 
(Ch. xvii) Christ explains the meaning and the purpose 

of His glorious Passion and Death. He takes for granted 
that the disciples understand that He Himself means to 

be both the victim and the priest of His sacrifice, His “ holy- 
making.” Perhaps we are not accustomed to look in this 
explanatory prayer for the only full and revealed interpretation 
of the Redemption. Yet, it is impossible to deny that this 
interpretation of Christ’s is one of the highest moments of 
Divine Revelation, and that, therefore, it should be at the 
outset of our theology and spirituality in so far—to say the 
least—as the Redemption is concerned. Christ says: “‘ And 
for them do I sanctify myself: that they also may be sanctified 
in truth.” Here we have, then, a supremely personal action, 
the action of a personal God-Man, which wholly spends 
itself upon the community of mankind. But this spending 
is not without purpose. This purpose is set forth with that 
fulness of simplicity which marks all Christ’s divine sayings : 
“That they all may be one, as thou, Father, in me, and I in 
thee.” All sanctification, every true sacrifice, is essentially 
the meeting of the divine Holy-maker and the human creature 
to be made holy. But meeting, or contact, means union. 
The purpose, then, of the Redemption is to unite the human 
community within itself and this community to the Father. 
With this in mind it is disquieting to see the still wide- 
spread lack of interest of Catholics at large in the question 
of Christian Unity. Great sacrifices have been made for 
missionary work; in comparison, very little has been done 
to bring those together who, in the words of His Holiness 
Pius XII, are united to us in the belief of one God and the 
love of one Christ. Should not our efforts be first of all 
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directed towards the restoration of that unity among those 
who glory in the title of Christians for which Christ died 
primarily 2? How dare we boast of our name as Catholics 
whilst we neglect that unity amongst Christians which alone 
allows us to be truly Catholics in this world? For without 
unity, without an integral and all-embracing unity, we cannot 
be integral and universal—two notions which together mean 
“ Catholic.” 

If we really desire to play our part in this world as Catholics 
we should first of all be as much of one mind among ourselves 
as possible (and that mind must be Christ’s mind), then 
we must devote ourselves with the vision and the generosity 
of Christ and of St. Paul to uniting those that have most 
in common with us. This is what St. Paul did in the case 
of the Jews: “ For it (the Gospel) is the power of God 
unto salvation to everyone that believeth, to the Jew first, 
and to the Greek” (Romans i, 16). After that comes the 
missionary work. I do not mean to disparage missionary 
work, it is essential if the Christian message is to be preached 
to the whole of mankind. But there is a hierarchy in God’s 
election which we must respect if we desire to follow Christ’s 
example and that of the great missionary apostle. 

Nobody denies that the work for Christian Unity is fraught 
with enormous difficulties none the less real for their subtlety, 
and hampered by a dead weight of mutual prejudice. The 
attraction of missionary work is that there are far fewer delicate 
preliminaries to be waded through: one can start with a 
clean slate. If then the difficulties are greater, they demand 
a more definite will to succeed. But since the issue is an 
entirely supernatural one the work must be placed on a 
definitely supernatural level. Therefore the first need is for 
sincere, constant and fervent prayer, abnegation, and an 
immense love of God and our fellow-man. For these reasons 
the life of prayer of those who devote themselves to the 
work for Christian Unity must be centred upon, fed by and 
inspired by the Mass. For the Mass is but the renewal of 
the Redemption which is, in Christ’s mind, essentially a 
humano-divine action to bring about Christian Unity : ‘“‘ That 
they be one... .” The Mass is the greatest prayer because 
it involves the whole of man and the whole of mankind. 
It is the most positive kind of abnegation because at Com- 
munion the individual lends his personality to the community, 
makes himself responsible for the human community to unite 
it to God in his personal assimilation to Christ. Needless 
to ade that it is also the highest expression of human and 
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But if we desire to work fruitfully we must be utterly 
realistic and unite this realism with our vision. We must 
unite the other Christians to the centre of unity such as they 
are to-day ; guide and fulfil their desire for this unity, never 
expressed with more genuine accents than in our days, on lines 
which they understand. The movement for union with 
Rome has in the last generation entered upon a new and more 
promising phase. This movement has become the deepest 
expression of that general desire for a higher realization of 
the human community which is at the heart of the unrest 
of our times. 


I. 


The simple fact that the desire for union with Rome pervades 
all the great centres where Christian civilization has pene- 
trated is perhaps known to most of us. Where this desire 
arose from, and why it should spread like fire in our times 
is perhaps less clearly realized. His Holiness Pius XI has 
pointed it out, though, with great perspicacity. In. his 
Encyclical Mortalium Animos in which Catholics are rightly 
warned off superficial and harmful compromises on truth, 
he said: “‘ In these our times we have seen grow up a greater desire, 
perhaps, than has ever possessed the hearts of men, of strengthening 
that tie of brotherhood, which, in virtue Y our one and the same origin 
and nature binds us together and makes us one, and of giving it 
practical expression for the common good of human society. ‘The 
nations do not yet enjoy the gifts of peace; nay, old and new 
discords break out into civil and international conflicts.. 
Moreover, there are many disagreements affecting the quietude 
and prosperity of peoples which cannot be settled without 
the harmonious cooperation of the governments of states. 
It is therefore easy to understand, particularly since none now 
deny the oneness of the human race, why there is a widespread desire 
that the different nations, impregnated by this universal brotherhood, 
should cleave more and more closely together.” 

In other words, the Pope sees the origin of the world-wide 
movement towards Christian Unity in the new consciousness 
of our common nature and our common origin. Hence, 
too, the stress laid by the reigning Pontiff, on collaboration 
with those who share with us in the belief in one God and 
the love of one God.! We cannot overestimate the import- 
ance of this revolution in man’s mind. The time of clans, 
tribes and absolutized nations has passed. Wherever were 

1See the remarks uttered by His Grace the Apostolic Delegate in St. 
Chad’s Cathedral, Birmingham, and published by The Tablet of July 5th, 
I94I. 
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the caves from which our ancestors emerged towards the 
light of ‘civilization, however different the cultures of the 
yatious nations, all men are now united, not only by common 
nature end origin—things easy to forget—but by the blunt 
fact of .a cosmopolitan civilization. Even where nations 
glory in their selfish ambitions they think in terms of world- 
domination, cf new world-orders. And a new world-order 
there will be, a’ new phase in human history, the phase of a 
literally world-embracing human community. Individualism 
has served its time. Communal life, corporate life in a great 
organic society will ccme out of the present crisis. And 
since man is essentially made for God, is essentially a religious 
being, it is only natural that in the very centre of this urge 
towards the greatest realization in history of the unity of 
mankind, there should move this still pathetic, yet promising 
effort for Christian Unity. 


Ii 


If, then, our approach to non-Catholic Christians is to be 
a realistic one we must take our stand on the common issue. 
The perspective of the work for Christian Unity must be the 
perspective of the modern man, both Catholic and non- 
Catholic; it is the perspective of a unified mankind, living 
in an organic society, which doubtless does not yet exist 
but which is our future, indicated by historical evolution. 
This perspective finds its Christian expression in the theology 
and philosophy of the Mystical Body. This doctrine is not 
new, it is as old as the Gospel, St. Paul and St. John. But, 
though always implicitly present in the life of the Church, 
we believe that its full realization could not come about 
until mankind became first of all conscious of its universal 
unity, based upon our common origin and nature. This 
phase is opening up before our eyes, and we have to widen 
and deepen what we already possess in our Catholic heritage 
by the constant application of the teaching of the Mystical 
Body to all of it, explicitly this time!. This is not done 
by adding a social paragraph to every chapter of existing 
scholastic manuals; it is a re-valuation which implies a 
re-valuation of our whole anthropology (practically wholly 
constructed on an individualistic basis), and consequently a 
re-valuation of psychology, and all that man thinks and does 
and loves. With this re-valuing of all.our material we must 
build up a new and wider synthesis (however much the word 
may be disliked). This basic consideration of the unity of 


1 We may refer to the great book of Henri de Lubac, S.J., Catholicisme : 
les aspects sociaux du dogme, Paris, 1938. 
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mankind at the start of all our work will lead’on to an immense 
labour of integration. Our mentality has suffered badly 
from the Reformation. Our theology has become too static. 
On reading a manual on the Mystery of the Blessed Trinity, 
one has the impression that there is not much left of the 
mystery at all. Our theology gives the impression of being 
out of touch with concrete life, of being conditioned by: 
apologetics ard becoming ‘almost sectarian. The dogmas 
do not seem to be the inspiring openings of new issues as: 
the Holy Spirit means them to be but final clauses which merely 
bar us from error and ignorance; the indefinitely repeated 
formulation of them in terms borrowed from the a-religious 
Aristotle seems to have the effect of preventing us from living 
into them, from exploring these helps given by the Church 
in a constructive way. Is not this perhaps the reason why 
sO many of our spiritual books are so far removed from the 
Old and New Testament and from the sound tradition of 
Latin and Greek Fathers and concentrate. on psychological 
and abstract niceties which are unavoidably subjective ? 

Why did we abandon the path of a patristic theology which 
St. Thomas had opened up in his masterly way? In the Summa 
there are plenty of patristic texts and a few syllogisms ; in our 
manuals there are tew patristic texts—which serve mainly as 
pious illustrations—and as many syllogisms as possible. 

What the work of Christian Unity demands is the integration 
of our vision and of our reality not only in theory but in 
concrete fact. Books are not enough, they must find their 
inspiration and best defence in concrete example. This rule 
of silent deepening and constructing is a monks’ role, as it 
was in the time of St. Benedict. 


IV. 


If this work of integration, of re-modelling our mentality 
on “ Christian ” lines, in the full meaning of that term, had 
to be created out of nothing it would be impossible. Nor can 
it be done by patching systems together. There is, however, 
another way. We can start from the very centre of the 
Church’s life, there where She is most “integrally” Herself : 
at the Mass. If the Mass is the renewal, in a sacramental way, 
of the whole Opus Redemptionis, it will furnish us with a 
concrete fact, which contains all we desire to say; in it 
we can live out first what we may try to study and apply 
afterwards. A J/wing fact, it will prevent us from enclosing 
our vision in a closed, system. A /iving fact, it will with the 
help of God prevent us from separating dogma from morals, 
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theory from practice. A Christian integration can only come 
about by a re-valuation of all the values of life according to 
the Christus Totus of St. Augustine. And He is found, in 
concrete, acting reality, in the Holy Mass and the other 
Sacraments, and the rest of the Church’s worship. The Mass 
is the perfect example of “integral”? prayer, the prayer 
Christ with His redeemed mankind. The Mass is the source 
of “integral” action, involving both God and the human 
community. The Mass is an immediate and concrete subject 
of study if we wish to work out the conception of a truly 
organic society in which community and person are integrated 
as Christ wanted them to be integrated. Did He not perfectly 
integrate Person and community when He died on the Cross 
and rose again ? 

Based on the Mass, inspired by the Mass in life, action, 
study, prayer and contemplation, the work for Christian 
Unity must result, simultaneously, in deeper unity amon 
the Catholics, deeper unity and reconciliation of our hari 
brethren with the visible centre of the Church’s visible Unity, 
deeper unity among men at large. It will inaugurate the 
reign of love which is the only reign which can call itself 
truly Christian. 

If a community were founded where such work could be 
done and lived on these lines, and if this community became 
a centre of contact with our separated brethren who could 
come, see, study and pray in the cause of Christian Unity, 
there would be a chance of finding out possibilities without 
compromise, of understanding without controversy, of making 
the Church not merely feared and respected but loved. That 
such work would entail widespread contacts, gathering of 
innumerable documents, careful analysis, constant contact 
with Rome, beyond the requirements of a truly corporate, 
if possible self-supporting community, is obvious. Moreover, 
the formation of a fully Christian mentality, first of all by 
living out the Mass, then by constant pondering over the 
Bible, and great docility towards the teaching of the Latin 
and Greek Fathers, all this requires a unity of purpose which 
only a community living for that purpose could provide. 

This is an obviously inadequate statement. Many will 
overlook points which, though mentioned only en passant, 
are all-important for a work of integration. But such are 
the limits of human speech. May I not have betrayed what 
I firmly believe is the greatest ideal answering the most 
urgent need of our days. 


Dom THEODORE WESSELING. 


ESSAYS TOWARDS THE CECUMENICAL 
METHOD' 


I. MuissIons AND REUNION. 


R. N. ZERNOV voiced one of the most positive 
and constructive cecumenicist declarations when he 
affirmed: ‘‘ What then are those steps so urgently 
needed in which we can secure a more rapid advance ? 
In the light of the Fellowship’s? experience the answer to 
this question is: the most important thing is the adoption 
of the same attitude to reunion work as is now commonly 
held in regard to the missionary activities Sf the Church. 

“ Work for reunion still suffers from a widespread and most 
misleading conviction that it should be the task of the Church 
in general and requires no special organisation and no allo- 
cation of men.and money. There was a time when missionary 
work in England was handicapped by the same misunder- 
standing . . . no progress in that field was made until missionary 
societies had been founded to collect money to send mis- 
sionaries abroad who should devote their whole life to this 
cause. 

“Tt would be ridiculous to suggest that missionary work 
can succeed without being continually supported and financed 
by the Church, but, in regard to reunion, the same assumption, 
though equally absurd, is taken for granted. The time has 
at last come when the similarity between the two tasks must be 
pealised. sss 

“No progress can be expected until the Churches put 
aside well qualified and properly trained men for the work 
of reunion, men who can be called missionaries of Unity. 
At present only the Roman Catholic Church has adopted 
this method, but unfortunately the value of her efforts is 
often undermined by the proselytising tendency which usually 
accompanies her work for reunion.’ In just the same way 
the Orthodox contribution to cecumenicism is so often stultified 
by her xenophobe “ proselytism ” complex ; a phobia amount- 
ing to the Protestant horror of “ persecution.” 

The scheme Dr. Zernov has here outlined could hardly 
fail to prove an eventual catholicon if implemented in its 
full implication. One is reminded of a recent congress of 
Catholic Orientalists who recommended, as a touchstone to 
eirenic bona fides, that Eastern-Catholic missionaries go forth 


1 The author of this article is an Orthodox.—EDITorR. 
2The Fellowship of SS. Alban and Sergius. / 
3 Sobornost’, December 1939, p. 14. (Italics mine). 
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to'the Far East to demonstrate that the Holy See really honours 
the Eastern liturgy as an integral ethos of her own, and does 
not merely use it as a vehicle of proselytism in the Christian 
East.! 

To- return to Dr. Zernov’s programme. Despite the 
record of the Church of czarist days in converting Asiatic 
Russia ; despite all that can be claimed for internal missions 
and work in the Near East?—not forgetting the Japanese 
Orthodox Church, which now may assume a new significance 
in view of the recent march of events; despite Dr. Zernov’s 
own protests to the contrary?, the Apostolic Orthodox Eastern 
Church has long had no missionary interest or organization 
that can be compared with the work in this category performed 
by even the Salvation Army or the more obscure and im- 
poverished sects of Scandinavia. The present writer recently 
took up the question in more detail.4 Sufficient to say, as 
most tolerant and well-informed Western Christians allow, 
for many generations Eastern Christendom has been the 
prisoner of Islam and has had no opportunity to do more 
than to survive. But the fact remains that this defensive 
psychology has produced a phobia of proselytism (in. any 
form) which is as conspicuous a contrast between Orthodox 
orientation and that of amy Christian Westerner per contra. 

Before the writer at the moment lies a copy of Svenska 
Kyrkans Missionstiding, No. 5 den 1 mars, 1940, p. 45, 46. 
After a survey of their evangelization in Asia comes the 
account of their work in the Balkans in the interests of Biblical 
propaganda: “ Bibeln pa folkspraket dr mycket litet spridd: 
“V2 serber aro icke ett bibelldsande folk, vi aro icke protestanter 
utan pravoslaver, heter der ofta.’> Yes, emphatically, it is 
high time for the Orthodox to adopt the same attitude to 
foreign missions as do the Western Christians. For, from 
the Sovereign Pontiff in St. Peter’s to the preacher in the local 


1 Eastern Churches Quarterly, January, 1938. 

The present writer understands that H.E. Cardinal Tisserant is not 
only an experienced Eastern liturgiologist but also an Orientalist of no 
mean repute, an authority on Mongolian Uigur MSS., etc. Could not 
the authorities follow his example and apply something of such oriental 
Bildung in S. India, for example, where Catholicism is represented by 
the tedious and hackneyed cults of a paternal St. Joseph, St. Thérése 
of Lisieux, St. Anthony of Padua, the Sacred Heart, k.7.A. 

2 Vide Missionavrismul Crestin Intve Mahomedani in Orvientul A propriat, 
by Archimandrite Antim Nica Balti, reviewed in the Eastern Churches 
Quarterly, July 1940, p. 147-150. 

3 Vide Sobornost’, March 1937, p. 26, and March 1939, peta 

4 Vide “ Quo vadis Ecclesia ?’’ Star of the East, October 1940, p. 6-11. 

5 “The Bible is very little distributed in the people’s language. ‘ We 
Serbs are nota Bible-reading folk, we are not protestants but pravoslavnwii’ 
t is often said.” 
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Bethel, Western Christendom proclaims one eschatological 
Knpuyua. And that finds its inspiration in the otherwise! 
distinctly Jewish and national context of St. Matthew xxiv, 14 : 
“And this Evangelion of the Dominion shall be preached- 
as-KT|pUyUa in the whcle ecumenical world for a testimony 
unto all nations—and then shall the end come.” All else is 
only a palliative for world disintegration ; there is no other 
short cut to the advent and epiphany of the Reign of God 
and a theocratic Zukunftskirche. 

It is easy to belittle and pour scorn on Western proselytism. 
It is only too true that an Orthodox missionary in India, 
gazing about him, may on occasions lament : ‘‘ The Westerners 
condemn us for our jealousies at the Holy Places of Jerusalem ; 
but see how they themselves scramble for neophytes and poach 
from their rivals!”? The counsel of the Patriarch Damianos 
of Jerusalem is a catholicon :—Islam will only accept the 
Christos, when we who call ourselves His followers show forth 
Christos in our lives. 

The corollary to the failure of world evangelism is apostasy 
from cecumenicity. Reunion is the salve, disunion the 
poison. But it is not enough for Orthodoxy in “ splendid 
isolation”? to give good advice to the West. In fact, the 
obvious shortcomings of Western evangelization may be 
as much due to the fact that Orthodoxy has no missionary 
witness or ambition, as that Westernism has a surfeit of 
misdirected enthusiasm for that cause. 

The realistic recognition by Dr. Zernov of the financial 
aspect of maintaining a permanent cecumenical body of 
“missionaries of Unity ” will be obvious to those who know 
the Christian East. From the wigwams of the frozen north 
to the: kraals of the Indian jungle economic disability has 
long stultified the activity of the Eastern Churches. This 
is as characteristic a contrast between the condition, methods 
and organization of orientals and that of any Western Church, 
as is the absence of missionaries. Bankruptcy is obviously 
one very present reason for failure to answer the missionary 
call. But it is further a vicious circle, depressing and harassing 
the Eastern votary, and leading to that “ inferiority complex ” 
in which he cannot, or will not, assert himself outside his 
purely defensive milieu. This is not the “holy poverty” 
of St. Francis of Assisi, nor St. Sergie of Radonezh, for it 
is a demoralizing, disintegrating agent, not a creative spur. 
Yet none can deny that Orthodoxy has stamina—all that 

1 The Dominical command to the Apostolic Church: ‘‘Go ye... and 


make disciples of all the nations, baptizing them . . .”’ ibid., xxviii, 19, 
will also be recalled in this Matthaean context. 
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we call by the untranslatable Finnish term s7sa, & morale, 
mettle, endurance, staying-power.” And by this s7s#, against 
overwhelming odds of persecution, Orthodoxy has survived 
and endured down till to-day’s “ troublous times.””! 


II. THe Quest For AN CECUMENICAL METHOD : SOBORNOST’ 
or ErRENIC-‘‘ CHURCHLINESS ” ? 


“No progress can be expected till the Churches put aside 
well qualified and properly trained men for the work for 
reunion, men who can be called missionaries of Unity,” 
said Dr. N. Zernov. Dom Clement Lialine’s scholarly and 
Catholic “‘ Eirenic Method” is at once brought to mind. 
For the latter advocated an austere aristocracy of specialist 
cecumenicists . . . “ the building up of an eirenic élite such 
as the more intelligent workers for reunion have always 
desired.”” He gave approval to conciliatory and assimilative 
principles which attain—or surpass—some of the best and 
soberest meanings of the elusive and enigmatic Sobdrnos?’. 

“, . the eirenic theologian armed with whatever weapons 
the historical and philological methods can give him for 
the full understanding of human realities will endeavour 
to assimilate all the true culture, all the growth in refinement 
which according to Berdyaev the human soul has experi- 
enced since the Renaissance, in order to be able to allow 
for those psychological ‘ imponderables’ which are only 
too ponderable in their effects on cecumenicism.’”2 

Quoting J. Doellinger’s The Reunion of the Churches, p. 33, 
Dom Clement reminds us: ‘“‘ Above all the union of the 
churches will only become a possibility given a high level 
of intellectual culture, combined with intelligence and 
religious zeal.” 

Important, and not altogether irrelevant advice (to the 
subject we are now venturing to consider) was given by 
another Roman Catholic cecumenicist who was present at 
a High Leigh conference of the Fellowship of SS. Alban and 
Sergius in the summer of 1939: “ The work of the Fellow- 
ship—may we say this in all friendliness >—ought perhaps 


1 This is a biblical phrase originally (Daniel ix, 25), and not “to use 
a Russian phrase ’’ merely—as Dr. W. R. Inge supposed a propos Nero- 
nianism, reviewing The Founding of the Church Universal by Hans 
Lietzmann. How significant that so characteristic a Western thinker 
should recall it primarily in a Russian historical context, and then refer 
it back to “ excenturions raised to the purple... with the mental processes 
of a sergeant-major.”’ 

9 Eastern Churches Quarterly, Vol. III, No.:7 (July 1939), etc. 
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to concentrate /ess on propaganda! than hitherto, and more on 
research ; ought not the Orthodox members, in order to dis- 
entangle themselves from the lure of ‘non-Roman Catho- 
licism” . . . rely upon and bring out more of the living 
tradition (not merely a liturgical tradition) of their Church.’”? 

It seems to the present writer that in the Eirenic Method 
we may conceivably have a Western Orthodox xfpuyya which 
could prove complemental and corrective to the Slavonian 
Sobérnos?’?. In his own mind he has been groping to explore 
some cecumenical method which—for want of a better name, 
and not without an etymologist’s pedantic and esoteric 
motives*’—might be designated ek-R/isiasticity, or a selective 
““ Churchliness ”’ distinct from mere “‘ ecclesiasticism,” which 
has colloquially degenerated into almost a synonym for 
*“ clericalism.” Dom Clement, or his translator, employs a 
phrase, “‘ The ecclésification of every level of life, leaving none 
secular in character . . . for example the ‘ free theocracy ” of 
Soloviev.”* Such Christian anthropology, or nouveau moyen 
age, ot ecclésification would represent a category to be considered 
at a subsequent stage of this ek-k/isiastical scheme. Dom 
Clement Lialine further suggests en passant “as indicating 
an eminently eirenic subject . . . apostolicity the traditional 
measure of catholicity and unity in the Church” instead of 
Khomiakovw’s Sobérnos??.§ But at that point the pursuit of 
eh-klisiasticity follows up a different line. 

Dom C. Lialine himself provides us with the clue when he 
observes of the eirenist: “he will not act as though the 
religious communion to which he belongs and which he 
believes to be true was born in the sixteenth century or in 
the eleventh or sixth ; for him, it will originate in the essential 
plenitude, traditional and charismatic, of Pentecost; it will 
go back in its beginnings to the creation of the first man, 
and yet further, to the eternal divine idea of humanity ” 
(ibid.). Exactly : yet that is not apostolicity, but f ’ExkAnota. 
As Rey. Frederick C. Grant (Union Theological Seminary, 


1 Subject, of course, to propagation, Bergson’s (and D.C.L.’s) “ noble 
work of popularization which . . . permits the averagely cultured mind 
to assimilate it in its broad lines.’’ That is the rdéle of khpuyuo, which 
we owe to the research of Prof. Dodd. 

2L.M. Ivénikon=Sobornost’, May 1940, p. 16-20 (italics mine). Cf. 
the leitmotif of the Athens Conference of 1936 was a purging of Orthodoxy 
from Western accretions and a return to (? exclusively Hellenistic) patristic 
origins. 

st will not be thought necessary, in a purely ecclesiastical discussion, 
to give technical etymological justification for or against etacism, itacism, 
etc. 

4E.C.Q., October 1939, Pp. 447. 

5 E.C.Q., July 1939, p. 408. 
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New York) observes :—‘“ ‘The church of the living God, 
the pillar and ground of the truth’ (1 Tim. iii, 5) Goeenoult 
reflects a mystical, ‘ supernaturalistic? view of the church ; 
it presupposes an antiquity which goes back to the beginning 
of the world—is it not the ecclesia of God the Creator? It 
assumes an authority on the part of the Church, for the safe- 
guarding and accurate statement of truth, which anticipates 
the Byzantine Councils and Trent.”! True Tertullian, at 
first glance, does not follow this sequence: “ Ecclesia ab 
apostolis, apostoli a Christo, Christus a Deo” (De praesct. 37). 
But “ Ecclesia ab apostolis”’ is surely relative ;. die Urkirche 
was and is from the beginning and in the beginning. 

A problem is weil known, ’exkAnota only three times in the 
Gospels (St. Matth-. xvi, 18; xvilt, 17. bis) And so its 
Dominical institution has been questioned by the heterodox. 
“ Ecclesia ab apostolis”’—yes, but therefore not “a Christo.” 
We need not reiterate how ’exkAnoia is the equivalent for the 
Hebrew qgadhd/ and the Old Testament Church. ‘“‘ The term 
ekRlésia, as applied to Christians, first appears in St. Paul’s 
writings, but it is obvious that he is merely using a term of 
Jewish origin in this particular application which has become 
the conventional designation of the Christian community 
by the time of the first letter of his which we possess, written 
about the middle of the first century and about twenty years 
aftersour Lord’s death.’ 

In the Septuagint version of Psalm Ixxxix, 5-7, may be 
discerned a veritable proof-text for Orthodox ek-A/isiasticity, 
proclaimed by all the force of Hebrew parallelism and para- 
digm :—“* The heavens shall declare Thy wonders 8aupdoia, O 
Lord, and Thy Truth ’oAnOeiav in the Church of the Saints, 
"ev “eKKAN OIA “aytoov ” God ts glorified ’ev8oGazopevos in 
the council of the saints, ’ev BouAt ‘aytov. 

(i) The thanmastic as extension and exposition of the 
primal, naif numinous (cf. the original re/igio of the primitive, 
unsophisticated Latiumen). The Greek sense of 6aupaotds 
as the principle of active philosophy.—The distinction of 
thaumastic and charismatic ; (8aupaotds and yaols, a mutual 
Urform as “ wondrous, excellent, charm-ing, grace-full. . .” 
Of Saupaotos Fr. S. N. Bulgakov writes : “This wonder 
before the divine mysteries which are celebrated in the 
Church, is also the principle of active theology, both 
theoretical and practical.’’ 


1“ The Nature of the Church,” Part I, ‘‘ Historical Origins.” 
Theological Review, Vol. XXI, July 1939, No. 3, p. 190. 

2 Ibid, p. 158, The Church in the New Testament, by Rev. Joseph 
Buchanan Bernardin, Parone : 

3 The Orthodox Church, p. 84. 


Anglican 
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(ii) The thesis ; divine ’aAtOe1a ’ev “eKKAnoia ’ayiowv: 

(lit) ’ev-So€azduevos, cf. "OpS0-S0€ia in its pristine doxo- 
logical sense, which is no debtor to the Slavonian translation 
Pravoslavie. Despite, or because of its etymological Urform 
(in SoKéa), "OpbodoFia is the refutation of all dok’-etist error. 
Cf. Dom Gregory Dix, on “Dogma”: — “It seems 
at first sight peculiar that the word ‘ dogma,’ coming from 
the root Sox- = ‘ to seem’ (not from Sa =‘ to teach’), and 
which means originally a strictly human speculative opinion, 
should end by meaning a divinely-given and assured truth.””! 
That doxological, thaumaturgic, givenness, ab extra, and 
the subjective “ dogmatic-orthodox”’ response to such 
“ shock of the Eternal in the temporal ” is epitomized in the 
Lukan Evangelion ii, 14: “Ad§a! to God in the highest, 
and on earth eiprvn “ev “avOpartrois evSoxias (evSoKicc).” 

(tv) *evSo§azouevos “ev BovuAT) ayiwv, cf the Hellenic 
phrase éo0€e ti) BovAt, TO Sthuw— “it was decreed or 
enacted.” BovuAn, per se, may allow of some sense of 
soborny democratic concilium (the assembly of 500 at Athens ; 
“Communion of the .Saints” is what it means in our 
former context. 


Without pursuing this lexical inquiry into more ramifi- 
cations, the present writer would not venture outside his own 
domain to further analysis of this data, where it impinges on 
historical and philosophical speculation beyond his scope for 
deduction. Yet it seems evident that while this Septuagint 
extract could be interpreted as the Cosmic Sober? of the Slavo 
nians, it could hardly represent a cosmic Sobérnost?’. 

We now proceed to a paradigm from Joel ii, 15, 10 :— 
(LoAtricate odATIIyy! ev Dieov, KyidoaTe vnoteiav.) Knpugate 
Sepatteiav, ouvaydcyeTe Aaov, ayidoate “exKAnolav, *exAeEaobe 
TpecPuTépous, ouvaryaryete via. We will likewise suspend 
detailed and technical exegesis of this passage, and refrain from 


1 Sobornost’, September 1939, p. 27. 

2 Besides Sobér in the Old Church Slavonic as “ basilica,’’ “‘ congregation,”’ 
“church assembly,” etc., there are modern political variations of the 
same ‘‘ collective-assembling ’’ idea—the Bulgarian Parliament is the 
Sobranye, the Croat Diet the Sabor, and of course soviet—which has some 
interesting nuances as “‘ council, concord, conciliar deliberation.”’ 

What is really wanted is a competent lexicographical analysis, a 
W érterbuch symposium by Slavists and Hellenists, to correlate the former 
soborny vocabulary with ’exkanals,’exxanaid¢x, lykAnro, Bovdd k.t.A. in their 
pure Hellenic milieu. Much valuable research has already been done by 
scholars into the significance of réAis. Incidentally the latter is collateral 
to the understanding of eh-klisiasticity and Sobdrnost’. Nor can the more 
conventional western theologians proceed to any conspectus of such 
“ obvious ”’ themes as the Reign or City of God, unless they take account 
of all these factors in cecumenical, theandric, theocracy. 
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a4 synopsis of when the O.T. Urkirche was designated ’exxAnoia 
and when ouvaywyt). However, in view of the important 
implications of the research—from Congregationalist premisses 
—which my friend and ouvepyos ev Xpio16, Dr. H. C. Lefever! 
has transmitted; it will be necessary tounderline the nuance in 
the above LXX quotation :— 

(i) ’ex-AgEaob_e trpecButépous is selective, an “elect or 
eclectic presbytery, as concomitant to the hallowed Ek-Alisia. 
Whereas: The Laity are merely collective, con-gregational. 

(ii) ouv-oydryete Aadv, ze. the laity in aggregate [grex- 
aggregare]. ouv-ayayete viytia, 7.¢. the babes of Cor. A, iti, 
1-2 @§ vnTriols ’ev yptoT&, whom the Apostle could feed 
only with milk and not meat. 

We pass on to the contention that “ Ecclesia ab apostolis”” 
were remote: for 1 Tim. iii, 15, “ certainly is not Paul’s lan- 
guage—he called the church ‘the Body of Christ’ ”: F. C. 
Grant.2 Closer attention to Pauline use of the term 
*exkAnoia, and to his contemporary Zeztgezst, does not pre- 
suppose any such conclusion. Already the importance of the 
"exkANola was coming more and more to the fore in the new 
churchly experience of the Christians as 24ya Xpiotov. From 
the ideal of the Church as fellowship in the Body of Christ, it 
was inevitable to think of Church as a living, organic, soborny, 
con-gregation : ovv-aywyr|: a corporate unit in the fellowship 
Cayatn) of democratic-eirenic’ assembly. The Didachy prays 
“*.. . gather the Church fogether from the four winds into Thy 
Dominion. . . .” (commentary: 40 make it an ecumenically- 
integral Church, a Zukunftskirche). 

"ExkAnoia was not only implicit in all the O.T. prophetic, 
and later Messianic-Christoic kfpuyua, it was—as we have 
noted—literally much in evidence in the pages of the B.C. 
LXX.; to which the early Christians more and more resorted 
as they diverged from Semitic Judaism and from the SYNAGOGUE. 


1 Lay Celebration of the Lord’s Supper: ‘“‘ A Congregationalist Point of 
View.”” By H.C. Lefever, B.D., Ph.D., Principal Union School of Divinity 
Trivandrum, S. India. C.L.S., Madras, 1940. 4 

A piquant and scholarly apologia for the theory of an indiscriminate 
priesthood of all the laity in the Urkirche. I cannot claim to have given 
his arguments the attention they deserve, within the range of this paper— 
but that was hardly its purpose. Yet I must acknowledge that my trend 
of thought herein owes much to the promptings of his eloquent publication 

2fbid., note 1, p. 12. , 

3 It is surely remarkable that Agapy has become a watchword of Christian 
“charity,” but that Eiriny has been so far overlooked, although it was 
so prominent in the N.T. and almost every Pauline greeting and admonition 
(xdpis tuiv Kat elpjvn .7.A.) I have not attempted to define or correlate 
the role of Eiviny with Ek-klisia at this stage. Yet the Sophiologist 


should be reminded that St. Constantine dedicated a church to ‘ i 
Eiviny as well as ‘Aghia Sofia. epee 
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The primal ’exxAnoia linked the new Christian congregation 
with the historic past of Israel. And so it assumed its primor- 
dial connotation, an Urkirche. For as the new Christian 
consistory came to realize that the Temple had lapsed into 
schism and apostasy, they claimed themselves to be the true 
Urkirche. In another sense they spoke of themselves as a 
separate kenishtd, translated ’ex-KAnota (7.¢. “‘assembly-our”’), 
in contrast to the Jewish ouv-aywyt or “‘assembly-/ogether, 
thrown together ”—about which a fluent Hellenist could have 
made puns, since it conveyed some sense of “ narrowing, con- 
tracting”’? and even “forming provocative factions for 
fighting ” (¢f. grex aggress-ion ; con-gregation contention). It is 
important to realize the distinction between the “ altogether- 
ness” of Sobdrnost’, con-gregation, con-glomeration, ovuv- 
aywyt) «.T.A. and the quite different claim of the Urkirche to 
be elect (ex-Aextds! selected, chosen ovf) as the Righteous 
Remnant of old. To be “churchly ” was to be &-KAntos? 
called out as judge, selected to arbitrate. ‘‘ Extra Ecclesiam 
nulla salus ” is tautology, as Fr. Florovsky has pointed out. 

“ Ecclesia a Christo”? Decidedly. Christos alone was 
6 ’ExAextés—“ If this is the Christos of God, 6 ’EkAektés . . . 
if Thou art the King of the Jews, save Thyself! ” (St. Luke 
XXiii, 35, 37). Yes, Hk is the Elect, therefore He will not save 
Himself. And so the one Strong Man of all history triumphed, 
the Incarnation of the Reign of God; the Second Adam, the 
Head of His Body the Church. “Ide, 6 &vOpertros!—"l5e, 6 
BaotAeus Udy | 

The corporate ideals of Son of Man (oi viol ’lopar\A? of LX X.), 
Suffering Isaianic Servant, Righteous Remnant, Dominion of 
God, a// attain personal realization ’ev ypiot& at Golgotha. 
But from the Empty Tomb they emerge again as corporate, 
“ Corpus Christi”? transfigured. Hence: “ Ecclesia ab apos- 
tolis.” Here we must agree with Dom Clement Lialine, that 
not Sobérnost?’ but apostolicity is the criterion of “ Churchliness.” 
For the eh-Alisiastical is selective, whereas Sobérnost? seems 
vaguely collective. Hence ek-Alisiasticity recognizes the factor 
of “building up of an eirenic élite,” an aristo-cracy. This 
iconic Bi/dung quite naturally takes account of culture, integral 
“ ecclésification of every level of life, leaving none secular in 
character.” For EkR&/isia is not a mere cultus, but the Reign 

1 exrdyo. 

2’exxaréw cf. evocatus, ‘“‘ vocation.” (St. Matth. xxii, 14; cf. Apoc. 
xvii, 14.) N.B. also the soborny sense of "exkAnoia(w— ‘‘ to debate or sit 
in assembly” Sobdrnost’ per se need not be denied. But it might be 
possible to suggest that it should properly occupy a subordinate role, 


as some kind of relative interim’s-ethic. 
37.e. for ‘‘ Children of Israel.’’ 
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of God Who is, in the Nicene phrase, Mavtoxpatwe, Universal 
Emperor. 

Here certain “‘ non-Roman Catholic” readers may object 
that this is to fall into the common error of forgetting the 
Dominion of God, and taking the first step toward marching 
forward to the ecclesiastical state. In the space at one’s 
disposal it is not possible to take up these nice points of the 
Reign of God and the theocratic rdéle. 

Certainly ek-klisiasticity is elect, authoritative, and so 
hierarchic to a sense that Sobdrnos? is not. The ek-Aliszastic 
is nearer Konstantin Leontiev and Fr. Florovsky than Khomia- 
kov and Fr. Bulgakov. (The present writer understands that 
Fr. Bulgakov’s exposition of Sobdrnost’ in relationship to 
cecumenicity created some “theological shocks *—as Dom 
Clement would say—at the Athens Conference of Orthodox 
Theologians in 1936.) 

But ER&/isia is not merely authoritarian, still less “ totali- 
tarian ”'—indeed, there may be a sense in which only a vague 
“altogetherness ” of Sobérnost? could arrive at the latter, as 
when the Sébor became apostatized into the soviet. 

For ’exxAnoia had other tremendous significance in the voca- 
bulary of classical Hellas. And surely this nuance, collateral 
with LXX terminology, was not lost on the Pauline age who 
understood Church as 24ya Xpiotot. In ancient Athens 
’exkAnoia referred to the democratic e/ected parliament called 
out by special knpuyua (here, in this po/7tical sense meaning by 
public summons or proclamation by crier of the City State). 
This again gives us a very intriguing cross reference, which 
we cannot pursue now, to the 1roAs, the true fatherland ;_ the 
TroAiteuua, the colony or second home ; and Moffatt’s felicity 
“a colony of Heaven ”—Philp. ti, 20. And hence a fresh 
criterion for surveying the relationship of St. Augustine’s 
Civitas Dei, the Dominion of God, and the Cosmo-polis in its 
ek-klisiastical context. ( 

There is room for a sobérnost’ in such an assembly, and like 
the Slavonian phrase, also for the wwance of the verb from the 
same origin : —‘‘ to debate or sit in assembly.” But though 
Ekklisia 1s soborny, She is also eclectic (ek-/ektikos) (rather in 
the Middle sense of ’ex-Aéyoo “ to choose out for oneself ””— 
ze. for Herself). For this selective réle, for this speeding on 
to the Zukunftskirche, for this “ ecclésification of every level of 
life, leaving none secular in character,” the eirenic aristocracy, 


‘ ”» 


ee 


1Save as integral, reintegrated; Totus Christus—Ecce Homo! Il. 
Adam=Corpus Christi. 

2 See also Die Polis in Kirche und Welt. By K. L. Schmidt, Zollikon 
Ziirich, 1939. Cf. Dr. Friedrich Heiler’s Das Gebet, P- 305, 325-327. : 
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the élite are necessary; as a prophetic remnant “ex-KAntos, 
called out by the vocation of missionaries for cecumenicity. 
(The particular temptations and apostasies of and from that 
vocation, together with the dangers of weu8dypioto! Kai 
yeudotrpopr|tat must be discussed on another occasion.) 

There should be no rivalry between the two ecclesiologies, 
Sobornost? and ek-klisiasticity. The keystone is another term 
of immemorial ecclesiology, Aei1toupyia. Some men, learned in 
the Word, but—alas !|—heterodox in premiss, have devoted 
no little study to demonstrating that in the LXX. and N.T. 
the use of “ to liturgize ” substantiates the theory of a promis- 
cuous “‘ priesthood of all the laity ”’ (Aads x.T.A.) in the Urkirche. 
This has undoubtedly given us a healthy “‘ theological shock,” 
and predisposed us to look more kindly on the claims of a 
soborny congregationalism. But the facts cannot be ignored 
that in the Old Testament the priesthood was separated and 
selected from the laity—as the corporate Church as a whole 
was separated and selected from all the nations of the earth 
(ae. WLOX... Joel 1, ¥55-16 5). Déuthxvitiys5): 

Let us, for instance, consider the paradigm of LXX. Isaias 
ch. Ixi :— 

(a) verse 1-2—St. Luke iv, 18-19, the prophecy of the 

evangelic chrismatic-pneumatic Zovt}\p Champion. 
And as corollary: 
(b) ibid. lxi,6: “But ye (ze. the Righteous corporate- 

Remnant) shall be ca//ed kAnOnoeove sacrificing-priests of the 

Lord, iepeis, and liturgists of God, Aertoupyoi OY.” 

(This should be expounded in conjunction with the chris- 
matic-charismatic role in O.T. and N.T., into which we cannot 
now digress.) 

Collaterally in its Hellenic context an act of Aertoupyia, 
although denoting a public duty to the democracy, was a 
service undertaken by only the aristocratic élite. In the same 
way the democratic legislative ’exkAnoia of Athens, convened 
by or through the crier kfpu§, was probably also something 
of an elect bureaucracy. It would also be instructive to know 
if or how the citizens were initiated into the office of senator, 
and what was the exact significance of knpuyyua in the course 
of political proceedings and in the constitution. 

The present writer is, unfortunately, a gauche and anachto- 
nistic alien in classical Athens and its hinterland. For his 
interests have been centred on that ROmaic ‘EAAnvioti milieu 
which derived “‘ when Greek conquered Jew and Jew con- 
quered Greek, and the world inherited the legacy of their 
struggle through Roman hands.”? 


1 Mahaffy. 
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However, so experienced a “time traveller” as Dom 
Gregory Dix gives us news that might support the view of the 
Athenian ’exkAnoia suggested above. “ Dr. Florovsky con- 
tended that the 1rdA1s is a /ess ‘ organic’ conception than that 
of the ‘ body,’ inasmuch as a democracy is not hierarchically 
organised. But even a ‘ pure’ democracy has ‘ organs’ of 
government, and I take it that it is just the existence and 
constitutional functioning of such organs which in the Greek 
idea distinguished the trdoAis from a SeoTroteia on the one 
hand and a kapn on the other. I doubt if Dr. Florovsky has 
rightly grasped the notion of the tdAis. The Greeks were 
quite well aware that ov yivetou TAs ’e€ Suoiwv. According 
to Aristotle (Politics iii, 5) its constitution may be monarchical, 
aristocratic, or democratic, or a combination of all these ; but 
its government is always a troArtela, provided it be carried 
on “for the common advantage,” and not for the selfish 
interests of the governors.””! 

I speak under correction from Hellenic specialists, and as an 
intransigent Constantinopolitan “ despotist.”? But would not 
any other more demo-cratic view of pre-Christian Greek 
politics be mere poetic, Byronic romanticism, the mirage of a 
Golden Age in a Utopian “ Never-Never Land ” ? 

It was from the context just quoted that Dom Gregory 
proceeded to the consideration of a charismatic Episcopate in 
its relationship to Dogma and the Mystical Body. But here 
we will merely conclude our quest :—‘“* Ecclesia ab apostolis.” 

“Paulos, a slave of IHC. XPC. KAntos ’atrdoT0Aos, called 
to be an apostle, separated ’apwpioyeévos unto the Evangelion 
of God... .” addresses his congregation; “KAntoi *Incov. 
APIOTOU.... si KANTO cylois.” —sKOm.1, 8.07: 

Cor. i is in the same strain, except that it has the more 
emphatic “unto Tf ’exkAnoia TOY OEOY ti otton ’ev 
KopivOw’’ (2), ze. not just “the house-chapel that is in 
Corinth” ; demonstrating in what sense the faithful are KAntois 
‘oyiois. II Cor. i, 1 has the same “ ecclesiastical” emphasis. 

Tit. i, 1 adds “‘ Paulos . . . ’atrdotoAos . . . KaTe TroTIV 
’eKAEKTO@V Oso”. . . elect of God... . 

...‘° And as they diturgized (Aertoupyouvtov) to the Lord, 
and fasted, the Holy Ghost said, Separate Me ’Agopioate 84 
voi, Barnabas and Saul for the work whereunto I have called 
them trpooKkéKAnuon”’ (Acts xiii, 2). 

4 The supposed dilemma between evangelical xfpuyya and 
new presbyter but old priest writ large ” is further resolved 
by such passages as Rom. xv, 16, where the Apostle claims 


1 Sobornost’, December 1939, p. 7. 
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“ That I should be a liturgist Aeitoupyds! XY. IY. unto the 
Gentiles . . . ‘1epoupyoUvta 16 evayyéAiov Tot OY., that the 
Tpoogope? of the Gentiles might be acceptable.” (Cf. LXX. 
Isaias xi, 6 ; cf. Philp. ti, 17). “‘ Yea, and if I am poured out 
as a libation omévSoyon ’etti TH Suoie upon the sacrifice and 
Asitoupyi« of your faith.” . . . The force of otrévSouan is also 
eirenic, “to pour out the drink offering ” is “ to make peace, 
to make a treaty or covenant, to be at peace.” “ For it was 
the good pleasure evSoxnoe that (éz Christo) should all the 
fulness dwell; and through Him to reconcile again all things 
unto Himself, having made peace eipnvotroitjjoas through the 
Blood of His Cross. ... And you, being in time past alienated 
and enemies in your mind, in your evil works, yet now hath 
He reconciled (ye have béen reconciled) in the Body of His 
Flesh through death, to present you holy and without blemish 
and unreproveable before Him.” (Coloss. 1, 19-22.) 


VasstLy JAMES. 


léis rv eivalue AeToupyly *Inaod xpicrod (Rom. Xv. 16). , 
2 Prosfora, i.e. the technical term for the Holy Bread in the Byzantine 


Liturgy. 


THE RUSSIAN ORTHODOX CHURCH 
IN THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 


O-DAY’S about 90,000 Orthodox Russians in the 

United States of America are the offspring of the 

missions of the Russian Church in former days. 

Missionary activities have always been rather small 
in the Orthodox Churches, but one has to make an exception 
for the Church of Russia. It is known that the Orthodox 
churches in Japan and China were originally evangelized 
by the Church of Russia. Alaska was discovered in 1741 
by a Russian expedition ordered by Peter the Great and it 
was owned by Russia until 1867, when the U.S. government 
bought the whole territory for $7,200,000. 

Only a few decades after its discovery some eight monks 
of the famous Valaam-monastery in Lake Ladoga (bombed 
by the Russians during the Finnish-Russian war of 1939, 
when the monks had to leave it) settled down in Alaska. 
In 1794'the first Russian Orthodox church was built in the 
new country. The mission throve. Baptisms were admin- 
istered by the thousand. It is said that during the first 
two years 12,000 natives were baptized. A few years after 
their arrival a bishopric was established on the island of 
Kodiak (1799). The leader of the mission, Archimandrite 
Ioasaph, was consecrated first Orthodox bishop in the new 
world. He never took possession of his see, for on his 
way his ship was sunk in a storm. 

A new era began when a seminarian of the Irkutsk Theo- 
logical Seminary was ordained: Father John Veniaminoft 
landed in 1824, on the island of Unalashka, one of the Aleutian 
islands, where he remained for ten years. He learned the 
language, studied Aleutian grammar, translated the Divine 
Liturgy and the Catechism, visited other parts, in short, 
did all he could for the welfare of his mission. During a 
visit to Russia he was received by the Czar, Nicholas I (1840), 
and, as the authorities were interested in his work, he was 
appointed Bishop of Alaska and Kamchatka, under the name 
of Innocent. Bishop Innocent returned, continued his work, 
founded schools and even a seminary for the natives. In 
Sitka, one of the islands, he built his cathedral (1848.) This 
cathedral still stands. 

Bishop Innocent later was made an archbishop and in 
1867 he became Metropolitan of Moscow. In the same 
year, as already mentioned, Alaska became a USS. territory, 
but Bishop Inno¢ent took care that in the deed of sale pro. 
vision was madé for the rights of the Orthodox Church. 
The change of possession of the Alaska territory made it 
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possible to extend the mission field into a “‘ north American 
mission.” Indeed, in 1870, the first Russian chapel was 
opened in New York City. Curiously enough this first 
Russian chapel was served by an apostate R.C. priest Nicholas 
Berring. Two years later the See of Sitka was transferred 
to San Francisco (1872). 

This year a book has been published by the Metropolitan 
Council of the Russian Orthodox Church in New York 
entitled Yearbook 1941 of the Russian Orthodox Greek Catholic 
Church in America. It furnishes many facts about present 
conditions. As a matter of fact, owing to the emigration 
from Europe during the last half of the nineteenth century 
the Russian Orthodox Church in America increased greatly 
in numbers. It is true that many of these emigrants from 
Europe, when they were living in the New World, lost 
their faith or no longer practised it, or were converted to 
the Latin part of the Catholic Church. From the other side, 
it is the unpardonable fault of the ecclesiastical authorities 
of the last century, that practically all Eastern Catholics left 
the Church and entered the Orthodox Church. <A painful 
exchange of members indeed. The then bishops did not 
even know what an Eastern Catholic was like! When the 
first Eastern Catholic parish was organized in Minneapolis, 
the local Catholic Bishop refused to recognize the married 
priest, Fr. Toth. What Fr. Toth did was wrong, but under- 
standable: he and his flock entered the Orthodox Church 
1891). 
The Yearbook 1941 has been compiled by Dr. Basil M. 
Bensin (born and graduated in Russia) and is more or less 
confusing, as no systematic exposé is given. Nevertheless 
it is interesting to study and the following facts are drawn 
from different parts of it and put together. 


ORGANISATION OF THE RussIAN CHURCH IN U.S.A. 


The supreme organ of Church organisation ts the Sobor 
ot General Church Convention, born out of the difficulties which 
had arisen after World War I. Conditions abroad neces- 
sitated that the Russian Church in America declare her auto- 
nomy, naturally within the dogmatic, liturgical and canonical 
framework of the mother church in Russia. This autonomy 
was declared as early as 1919, when the General Church 
Convention met at Pittsburgh. Later Sobors were held in 
1924, 1934 and 1937. The Sobor elects the Primate. Some- 
times, as in the case of the present Metropolitan, Theophilus, 
the primate is elected by the Bishops’ Council and afterwards 
approved by the Sobor. 
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The Ruling Bishop is the Primate, ‘‘ Metropolitan of . All 
America and Canada ” and head of the “ Russian Orthodox 
Greek-Catholic Church” in America (at present the Most 
Rev. Theophilus). 

The Bishops’ Council, assembled at the call of the Metro- 
politan for the consideration of current problems of the 
Church. At present there are two Archbishops, Tichon of 
Seattle and Western America ; and Vitaly of Jersey City and 
Eastern America, besides the retired Archbishop Arseny 
in Tichon’s monastery. There are also six Bishops : dioceses 
of Alaska, Canada, Chicago and Minneapolis, Pittsburgh and 
West Virginia, Detroit and Cleveland, Brooklyn. 

The Metropolitan Council, a permanent executive organ 
elected by the Sobor and consisting of clergy and laymen, 
acting with the approval of the Metropolitan. At present 
this Metropolitan Council counts two Bishops—one of them 
the Metropolitan—six priests and five laymen. 


STATISTICS. 


The more important facts revealed by the official census! 
of 1906, 1916, 1926 and 1936 are here reproduced (taken 
from the Yearbook.) 


1906 1916 1926 1936 


Church-edifices .. ae 46 164 194 218 
Members a en I9,11I 99,681 95,134 89,510 
Parsonages se a “= — — 140 
Sunday Schools Es I 116 fe) IOI 
Pupils of Sunday Schools 75) S739" S776." Mazes 


1 The Religious Census of 1926 and 1936, as given in the ‘“‘ Report of 
the Bureau of the Census,’’ Department of Commerce of the U.S.A., gives 
the following details concerning the independent Eastern Churches in 
the United States : 


Churches. Members. 
1936 1926 19360 1926 

Albanian Church r =e 13 9 2037 1,993 
American Holy Orthodox 

Catholic Apostolic Eastern 

Church an 4 — 1,420 — 
Apostolic Episcopal Church ... 12 — 6,389 — 
Bulgarian Orthodox Church _..... 5 4 969 937 
Greek Orthodox Church ee eye 153 189,368 119,495 
Roumanian Orthodox Church 35 34 15,090 18,853 
Russian Orthodox Church 220 199 89,510 95,134 
Serbian Orthodox Church _..... 27 17 20,020 13,775 
Syrian Antiochian Orthodox 

Church Pe het 61 fe) 18,451 
Ukrainian Orthodox Church of : a ao 

America he) Oe — 11,480 — 
Assyrian Jacobite Apostolic 

Chcirch oe eee 4 3 3,100 1,407 


African Orthodox Church __..... 13 13 1,952 1,568 
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It is interesting to see that there is a complete equilibrium 
between the male and female members, each about 50 per 
cent. The percentage for the members under 13 years is 
25.3 per cent in the 1936 census. This percentage is quite 
good, but it is obvious that the number of pupils in the Sunday 
Schools has been decreasing enormously since 1916. Between 
1916 and 1926 the decrease was about 1,000, but between 1926 
and 1936 it was already about 1,500. Curiously enough 
there is no decrease in the Sunday School staffs, as a matter 
of fact the staffs are increasing: for the years 1916, etc. the 
numbers are 150, 152, 202. 


There are at present, according to the above statistics, 218 
churches. The list indicates that there are 229 churches as 
local organizations. The number of these local organizations 
(parishes) and of the church edifices has been increasing during 
the last thirty years. On the contrary the number of the 
members is decreasing (last decade, e.g. with - 5.9 per 
cent). This fact is of special importance, as after 1916—the 
year in which the statistical downfall begins—the crowds of 
Russian refugees came to America, especially in 1923 from 
Constantinople. 


Money. 


The average number of members per church is very low. 
In 1936 it was apparently no more than 391. Of course the 
costs are high under those circumstances. Curiously enough 
the burden per head is almost nothing, and even 47 of the 218 
churches report to have “no debt.” The average value per 
church is to be taxed at about $22,853. The total amount for 
the churches given in the statistics is $4,936,350. Add to this 
the. $685,020 as the total value of 140 parsonages (only 135 
are included). 


Two vemarks . 


(1) ‘‘ Churches”’ in these statistics are to be understood as organisations ; 
in the statistics as taken from Dr. Bensin’s Yearbook by ‘“‘ churches ”’ 
actual buildings are to be understood. This explains the difference in 
number. Inthe Yearbook itself the correct number of church organisations 
is given as well. 

(2) The Syrian Antiochian Orthodox Church, named in this list is an 
offspring of the Russian Orthodox Church. This Russian Church has 
developed an enormous activity. Originally in 1895 a Syro-Arabian 
mission was set up, which developed in 1925 into an independent Syrian 
Antiochian Orthodox Church of America under the jurisdiction of the 
dissident Patriarch of Antioch, with the consent of the Russian metropo- 
litan in U.S.A., Platon. Irom the statistics one may see the enormous 
development of this church. Details about it in Dr. Bensin’s Yearbook, 


p. 19.—J.H. 
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It is interesting to reproduce the expenditures for 1936 :— 


Pastor’s salaries ra ne .. $203,060 
Other salaries — ~~ cee oOld 07. 
Repairs, improvements 30 S72. 007 


Payment on church debt, excluding interest $64,195 
Other current expenses, including interest $131,800 


Local relief, Red Cross, etc. .. oe $9,436 
Home Missions als “i a $2,991 
Foreign Missions aac a $425 
Genetal headquarters for distribution .. $5,010 
All other purposes — $23,272 
Average expenditure per church eg $2,617 


The average expenditure per member—average 391 per 
church—is a very low amount, only about $6.50! 

Finally, it is interesting to note that 83.4 per cent of the 
members and 72.5 per cent of the church-edifices is to be 
found in urban territory. 


METROPOLITAN —2THEOPHILUS. 


At present the head of the Russian Orthodox Church in 
America is the Most Reverend Theophilus, who bears the 
title of “ Archbishop of San Francisco, Metropolitan of All 
America and Canada.” This title was for the first time 
bestowed in 1903 on Archbishop Tichon, who occupied the 
See from 1898 till 1907. This is the same Tichon who was 
Patriarch of Moscow and All Russia from 1917 till 1925 
(died March 25th). Since Tichon the Archbishops of San 
Francisco keep the title, but reside in New York (Cathedral 
of Holy Virgin Protection, see below). The Metropolitan’s 
secular name is Theodor Pashkovsky. He was ordained in 
1899. When he was made Bishop of Chicago in 1934 he 
took the name of Theophilus. During a trip to Europe 
where he visited the late Patriarch Varnarva of Serbia. he 
established through Varnarva’s help contact with the Russian 
refugee Church in different European countries. 


CyieF INSTITUTIONS. 


Among the chief institutions of the Russian Church in the 
United States are :— 

The Russian American Orthodox Messenger, official monthly 
organ of the Russian Church in America. Its present editor 
is the Dean of the New York cathedral, the Very Reverend 
een M. Buketoff, graduate of the Odessa Seminary in 

ussia. 
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St. Vladimir's Theological Orthodox Seminary. In 19035 
Archbishop Tichon founded a Seminary in place of the 
Missionary School in Minneapolis. Graduates from Russian 
academies were instructors. After World War I the 
seminary was transferred to New York. Because of financial 
difficulties it had to be closed in 1923, but in 1938, as a result 
of a decision of the Russian American Sobor in 1937, the 
seminary was reopened by Archbishop Theophilus in New 
York under the name of Saint Vladimit’s Theological Seminary. 
The Archbishop himself is the president. The seminary has 
about five or six students. 

St. Tichow’s Monastery, founded in 1906 by the Reverend 
Hieromonk Arseny Chagovetz at South Canaan, Pennsyl- 
vania. In this state nearly all Russian activities are centred. 

In 1935 Archbishop Theophilus appointed an Educational 
Council. By this council special school conventions were 
assembled in various districts, with its chief aim of maintaining 
religious education among the parishes. 

Under the guidance of this Council Sunday Schools were 
organized. A textbook in Russian and English has been 
published by it. 

The Russian youth were organized in 1926 in Pittsburgh. 
In 1927 the new organization was established as the “‘ Federated 
Russian Orthodox Clubs,” which grew rapidly. 

Eight brotherhoods, whose statistics are printed in the Year- 
book 1941, page 76, from a report by Father Peter Kohanik 
at the Sobor of 1937. The largest brotherhood is the 
“Russian Brotherhood Organization of America” with 
17,214 members in 264 societies. This brotherhood has a 
capital of $1,646,920. This is the only brotherhood with 
more than a million. Another big organization is the 
** Russian Orthodox Mutual Aid Society ” with 6,427 members 
in 219 societies and $915,546. Moreover there are brother- 
hoods for women, etc. The eight brotherhoods together 
command a capital of $4,360,141 (together they have 43,837 
members in 1,084 societies). 

Svit (i.e. The Light), Russian weekly paper, published every 
Thursday and founded in 1897 (not owned by the Church). 
This paper is published partly in Russian and partly in English, 
and is very well edited. The present Editor is the Very 
Reverend John Krashkevich. The paper is run by the 
Russian Orthodox Catholic Mutual Aid Society of U.S.A., 
an organization composed of 219 brotherhoods. 

A property for a Home for aged clergy, and an orphanage, 
both to be built on a lot in the neighbourhood of St. Tichon’s 
monastery, which has been already bought. 
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Several important churches. Because of litigation St. 
Nicholas’ Cathedral Church in New York and its archiepiscopal 
residence were taken away from the owners. The American 
Episcopal Church (affiliated with the Anglican) offered the 
Russians the use of a portion of Trinity Parish Church in 
New York. This church was transformed into a Russian 
shaped cathedral and entitled Cathedral of the Holy Virgin 
Protection. It is situated in East Houston street, very easily 
accessible from all parts of New York, marvellously decorated 
and full of the true Russian spirit.! 

The Church of Christ the Saviour, famous, as it was the 
refugee church, after the Russian refugees in 1923 came 
from Constantinople to America. 

The Orthodox and Anglican Fellowship, instituted in 
1934, for providing contact between the Russian Orthodox 
and Episcopal (Anglican) Church in_ U.S.A. The Episcopal 
Church in U.S.A. is very “ high-church”’? minded, but one 
gets the impression that clergy and people attach much more 
to exterioralism than their more catholic-minded fellow- 
Anglicans in England. 

A number of committees for several aims ,funds for different 
purposes, study-circles, etc. 

Facts in this article were drawn from Yearbook 1941, the 
weekly Svzt, private correspondence and experience during a 
journey through the United States. 


Curacao, N.W.I. Dr. JoHn Harroc. 


1 Curiously enough, within five minutes walk from this church one 
finds St. Michael's chapel, the chapel of the Russian Catholics. Father 
Andrew Rogosh, ex-pupil of the Russicum, Rome, is its chaplain aid and 
founder. The interior of an old chapel, no longer used, belonging to Old 
St. Patrick’s, former Latin cathedral of New York (now New St. Patrick’s 
at Iifth Avenue with horrible decorations, windows, etc., is the Latin 
Cathedral), was transformed into a chapel where Father Rogosh has his 
Russian centre. A small but fine choir was formed out of young zealous 
Catholics (mostly Latins), who work in a spirit of comradeship and catholic 
ideology. The Sunday-morning Liturgies at St. Michael’s are a revelation 
in the New World. No other Oriental Catholic church in New York is 
worth mentioning, as they are all terribly Latinized in shape and spirit 
Worst of all are the Maronite Church and the Ukrainian Church. 


CHRONICLE OF EVENTS 


E think in the present state of affairs there is 

no point in giving an account of the strife and 

horrors or even the heroism that is the common 

lot of those dwelling in the Near or Middle 
East. Let us pray for them with an unconquerable faith 
in victory that the triumph of the Christus Victor may soon 
come. We will then but put on record a few documents 
that should be preserved and stress certain facts and tendencies 
that may indicate future events. 


RomeE—VATICAN RELIEF WORK. 


In the latest edition of the Vatican Yellow Book (covering 
the year ending December 15th) there appears the following 
item of special interest :—‘‘ The Holy See also organized aid 
in territories afHicted by the war. The Bishops of France, 
Belgium, Luxemburg and Holland have received funds to 
relieve hardship. Similar action was carried on in Slovenia, 
Croatia, Serbia and Scandinavia. The Holy Father has 
watched with special anxiety over the fate of the Greek 
population; since August 1941, diplomatic negotiations have 
been afoot with a view to foodstuffs being delivered to the 
Greeks. The Apostolic Delegate in Athens received con- 
siderable funds for the purchase of food... .” (vid. The Tablet, 
February 21st, 1942). 


YUGOSLAVIA. 

On Sunday, November 30th, His Majesty King Peter of 
Yugoslavia, with General Simovic and other members of 
the Yugoslav Government, attended a Te Deum rendered 
in Westminster Cathedral for the Unity of Yugoslavs, after 
which His Eminence Cardinal Hinsley, Archbishop of West- 
minster, preached. (This is an extract) : 

“On this National Day of Yugoslavia, Your Majesty’s 
presence here in the midst of your Serbian, Slovene and 
Croatian subjects proclaims to the world that the triple bond 
which unites your people shall not be broken, however 
much the violence and deceitful propaganda of the invaders 
may seek to divide your nation. We, the Catholics 
of this country, with our friends and with our allies 
from many countries, are gathered around this Altar to 
support the cause of Yugoslavia; we withstand in every 
way possible the forces which have attacked your freedom 
and independence. We offer our prayers, with and through 
the Victim and High Priest of our Altars, that the suffering 
members of the Yugoslav nation may be upheld in their 
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heroic spirit of defence, and that their cruel persecutors 
may not prevail. For your martyred nation and the many 
peoples at this moment tortured under the harrow of 
the barbarous conquerors, we express our deep, heartfelt 
sympathy. In the literal sense of that word, we have 
a fellow-feeling for them. Their agony is ours, because 
when one member of Christ’s body suffers all the members 
suffer with it. We pray indeed for all those who suffer, 
whatever their race, their religion, or their nationality. ... 

“Your Majesty and dear Brethren: ‘A triple cord is 
not easily broken.’ All your subjects—Serbs, Croats and 
Slovenes—ate united in a bond of loyalty to you and your ~ 
Government. They are united in the determination to 
uphold the life and independence of Yugoslavia, and those 
who ate exiles are resolved to return to their country in 
otder to work together—Catholic and Orthodox—for 
its reconstruction. But they know that Christian moral 
principles—truth, justice, charity—can alone form the basis 
of real peace and secure happiness among the peoples of 
any and every country. They know too well that Nazi 
propaganda means misery, ruin and death. 

“Tam happy to learn that Catholics and Orthodox have 
expressed their gratitude to the Holy Father, Pius XII, 
for his efforts to relieve their sufferings. The Holy See 
has sent large sums to assist the Yugoslav peoples in their 
appalling distress. They all look to him to use his unique 
influence to protect them, as he has already endeavoured 
to do, against the threatened slaughter of their men, women 
and children, against the menace of the utter destruction 
of Belgrade with others of their cities. 

“In conclusion, let me again pour out from the sincerity 
of a father’s heart my sympathy for my fellow-Catholics 
of Croatia and Slovenia in the cruel martyrdom they are 
enduring. No less earnestly do we all sympathise with 
the Orthodox Christians in every part of Yugoslavia who 
are united with their Catholic fellow-patriots in a common 
suffering for justice’ sake.” (vid. Orthodox Church Bulletin, 
No. 5, January 1942.) 


_ And again the following extract from a broadcast by Dr. 
Kuhar, a Catholic priest and head of the Information Office 
of the Yugoslav Government in London :— 


“Grave news has been received to say that in certain 
parts of our country held by the Italo-German agent 
Pavelic, many Orthodox Christians have lately been forced 
by threats to become Catholic in order to save their lives. 
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“Catholic groups of importance in political life are 
also making enquiries into the reliability sf this news 
which, if it is correct, is not only opposed to every principle 
of Catholic morality but will open smarting wounds that 
will impair the mutual settlement of the future Yugoslavia, 
where Catholic and Orthodox Christians should live and 
collaborate in a whole-hearted Christian love. The highest 
circles of the Catholic Church have therefore been asked 
to make an immediate investigation on the spot, and, if 
the news be correct, to take steps to preserve the principles 
of Catholic morality regarding the freedom of conscience 
and to prevent the pagan agents of a pagan enemy from 
sowing dissension between Serbs, Croats and Slovenes, 
which will cause animosity between religious organizations 
now and have fatal repercussions after the war. 

“The Catholic teaching and Catholic practice in this 
respect are plain and obvious. Every force exerted against 
one’s conscience is an immoral act. 

“ Religion is the most sacred right of every human being, 
a right which requires a free consent of the intellect and 
will. The changing of religions, unless it is undertaken 
by a free mind and of a free will and unless it is done for 
pure motives, is not only an act of immorality committed 
both by the individual changing his religions and the indi- 
vidual enforcing the change, but also an act which is 
permanently invalid. If the reports that our Orthodox 
brethren have been enforced by Pavelié’s agents to take 
up Catholicism are true, these agents have committed an 
immoral act which can and will never be sanctioned by 
the Catholic Church. Our Orthodox brethren have not 
ceased by force to be Orthodox; they have not become 
Catholic. Such forced conversions are never valid. 

“‘ Calmly expecting the decisions of the highest Catholic 
authorities with regard to these events, all the Catholics 
of Yugoslavia, Croats and Slovenes, now as well as in 
the future want to live and collaborate with their Orthodox 
brethren in peace and love. Their sympathy goes out 
to all those whose freedom and conscience have been 
offended ; they promise that none of the injustices wrought 
by force by the German and Italian agents will remain 
unrectified in our future united country. Yugoslavia will 
not be destroyed or dismembered by this most dangerous 
attempt of our enemy.” (vid. Orthodox Church Bulletin, 


No. 6, March, 1942.) 
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CHURCH OF GREECE. 


At the outbreak of war the Archbishop of Athens issued 
directions to his clergy to assist them in strengthening and 
encouraging their people. He laid special stress on the daily 
recital of Vespers and Matins and the daily celebration of 
the Divine Liturgy. (vid. S.G.N.L., April, 1941.) 


ANTIOCH. 


The Orthodox Patriarchate of Antioch has accepted the 
Gregorian Calendar. The differences outstanding between 
Greek and Arabic speaking populations are said to have been 
settled. Four new Metropolitans have been appointed. 
(tbid., December, 1941.) 


Russia. 


One thing this war has made clear is that Russia still lives 
in spite of the U.S.S.R. As Mr. Christopher Dawson has 
said: “It is not Communism that Hitler is attacking but 
Russia itself—a whole world with all its traditions and its 
social possibilities which are not limited by the dogmatic 
simplicity of the Communist ideology.” (“ The Russian War ” 
in The Crechoslovak Catholic Bulletin, August, 1941.) 

The following is taken from two articles by Russian 
Orthodox who both have a knowledge of the U.S.S.R. : 

Mr. Lampert says that an acute affirmation of wholeness, 
opposition to all separation is one of the features of the 
Russian people (see “ The Revelation of Russia” by E. Lam- 
pert in The Christian News-Letter, Supplement, November 5th, 
1941). “‘ Russian Communism is above al] the acquisition 
of a unity and a centre in life. The world of West-European 
democracy is a world of almost complete freedom—freedom 
of thought, art, religion—of the whole of culture. But this 
freedom has become aimless ; the culture has no centre.” 

“ Our world,” he says, “‘ thirsts for wholeness, the struggle 
for dogma is more characteristic for all, even anti-religious 
movements to-day than the classical adogmatism of the 
Liberal school. Russia answers the need for a single centre 
in life.” 

“. ,. Communism is inspired by the desire to create one 
all-embracing classless society. And .Russian communist 
society has become a negative revelation of the religious ideal 
of the Russian Church. The Russian always thinks in the 
category of unity of being and the unity of men. Russian 
socialism is therefore the expression of the search for universal 
salvation, the reverse side of Russian religious collectivism. 
It must be realized that the Revolution brought a great and 
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unique gift to Russia: a new consciousness of unity, the 
sharing of the whole population in its history, the calling of 
all the masses to the struggle for a new life. She has never 
possessed this gift in such a measure as she does now.” 

“| .. The Russian Revolution and Russian Communism are 
also stained with guilt. The communist dream of a new happy 
life is not only truth but also demonism. This demonism makes 
the terrible attempt to render economic existence the sole 
reality of man’s life, and thus debases his dignity. But we 
cannot recognize only stark hunger as the sole reality, and in 
its name deny man’s spiritual vocation. Russian Communism, 
like the Russian Revolution, has therefore an anti-religious 
and anti-Christian character. It denied God, denied the 
Spirit, denied the supreme meaning of life.” Yet “it would 
be false,’’ he says, “‘ to conclude from this that Christians should 
simply deny the communist Revolution, recognize no truth 
in it, range themselves on the side of ‘ counter-revolution.’ ” 

“«. . It must not be forgotten that in the course of its whole 
rich history the Russian people lived by religion, but by its 
religious revelation, by its Church. Yet now over Soviet 
Russia there hangs the terrible banner of anti-religious pro- 
paganda. Religion is not dead, for it cannot be destroyed ; 
but as those who live it die out, and in the face of the Govern- 
ment’s direction of the education of youth, how can its very 
existence not be threatened? In this situation something 
had to happen—something which would tear out the very 
depth of contemporary Russian life. Iam bold to say this zs 
happening : it is the struggle in which Russia is now engaged.” 
(All quotations are from the above, in fact this is in great part 
a summary of the article.) 

Here is a somewhat different picture of Church life in the 
U.S.S.R. 

In explaining the term “ sobdrnost? of the Pravoslavnye,” 
Madame de Beausobse says that Pravos/avnye is best translated 
by Right Glorification: is not man himself, when he is such 
as he should be, the chief glorification of his Creator ? “‘ This 
has undoubtedly always been assumed by Russian Christians, 
but it has acquired a new significance in their actual en- 
vironment... .” 

“Living in the iron grip of a mechanized tyranny, the 
Christian can do nothing to change the world around him ; 
and the State sees to it that he enjoys neither leisure nor privacy 
of a kind which he could openly devote to welding himself 
into a creature capable of one day becoming a glorification 
of its Creator. And yet the urge is imperative—where there 
is none—not three, nor two, nor even one—to glorify God 
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by being what man should be, there is no laity ; where there 
is no laity there can be no Church; and where there is no 
Church there is no Christianity.” (This is not intended to 
exclude the clergy but only shows the Russian conception of 
almost identifying the laity with the Church.) 

Having shown the attitude of mind of the individual 
Russian Christian, another fact must be borne in mind, viz., 
“Church practice is not forbidden in the U.S.S.R. as it was 
in ancient Rome, or in France during the Revolution. There 
have been weeks, even months when it seemed that history 
was repeating itself, but, now that there is a sweep of twenty- 
five years to look back upon, I think we can say that in Russia 
the situation is a different one. I do not in any way wish 
to imply that it is better; but it is a different one. Church 
practice is bitterly ridiculed and made dangerous, very dan- 
gerous, to priest and laity. It is, indeed, a constant menace 
to their freedom and their lives. But it is not forbidden.” 
And on the part of the Christian the importance of open 
liturgical testimony is widely and generally recognised. “‘ It 
is felt that Church practice must not be secret, and the churches 
ate kept above ground... .” 

“The sequence of thought is thus: church services are 
the outer expression and affirmation of corporate religion : 
corporate religion the safeguard against wrong solitude, the 
kind of solitude which is a weakness, not a force; but if 
each one is to pull his full weight in the corporate action, 
every one must strive with all his might to glorify God 
rightly.” (vid. article, “The New Catacombs” by Julia de 
Beausobre in Sobdrnost’?, June, 1941.) 

The above gives greater significance to the following 
statement. 

“The Metropolitan Sergius and his Council are now in 
Uljanovsk—tformerly known as Simbrisk—on the Volga, 
where they retired when the Soviet Government went to 
Kuibishev. The Moscow diocese is therefore at present 
administered by the Metropolitan Nicholas of Kiev. Forty 
parishes are known to be flourishing in Moscow to-day, as 
against twenty-five at the time of the German attack last 
year, and fifteen in 1939. In spite of the evacuation of the 
capital, it is clear that many churches have recently been 
re-opened.” (The Tablet, March 21st, 1942.) These extracts 
suggest hope for the future of Russia ! 

““May He who rose from the dead, Christ our True God, 
through the intercession of His undefiled Mother, have mercy 


upon us and save us; for He is good and loveth mankind.” 
(Byzantine Liturgy.) 


NEWS AND COMMENTS 


The Eastern Churches Quarterly has, on account of present 
circumstances, had to change the quality of its paper. This will 
therefore seem an opportune moment to change into a new’ 
Volume with the present issue. An index of Vol. IV will 
be sent out with our next issue. 

Any of our readers who have back numbers shat they do 
not want ate asked to send them to the Editor, since a number 
of back numbers were lost when our publisher’s premises 
were destroyed by enemy action. 


We offer our filial duty and prayers to our Holy Father, 
Pope Pius XII, on the occasion of the jubilee of his con- 
secration as bishop. Ad multos annos! Among other things 
the Pope made an appeal for Christian Unity in his broadcast. 


We wish to congratulate Dr. Temple on his translation 
from the See of York to that of Canterbury, thereby becoming 
the foremost bishop of the Anglican Communion. His 
‘previous work and experience fits him for this most important 
position; may he set himself with all seriousness to bear in 
mind the problem of what the Lambeth Conference of 1930 
called the great Latin Church of the West in any future scheme 
of reunion. 


REVIEW OF REVIEWS 


This will, in the case of most reviews, be confined to a 
very brief notice. Exceptions to this made blow are due 
to the matter having more direct bearing on present problems. 


CATHOLIC REVIEWS. 
Many of these have stopped publication for the present. 
Theological Studies, New York. We will review this 


excellent journal in the next issue. 


Voice of the Church. (Monthly.) 1941. This is the official 
organ of the Slavonic Apostolate in the United States, pub- 
lished at St. Procopius Abbey, Lisle, Illinois. 

There are a series of articles by Prince Max of Saxony, 
“‘ Meditation on the Agia Sophia of Constantinople.” They 
deal with the building and subsequent history of Justinian’s 
great church by one who is an expert on things Byzantine. 
There are various articles by Serge Bolshakoff, a Russian 
Orthodox who has made Church Unity his life’s work. Also 
some articles on the history of the nascent Russian Catholic 
Church by Prince P. M. Volkonsky. The journal is certainly 
spreading interest in the Eastern Churches among Catholics 
while at the same time it takes a sympathetic and an under- 
standing attitude to the problem of reunion. 


Blackfriars. (February, 1942.) This is again a number 
dealing with Christian Unity. The outstanding article is 
that of Fr. Victor White, “ The Effects of Schism.’ It was 
written, he tells us, at the request of a group of Anglican 
Papalists and is intended as a complement to his previous 
article on “‘ Membership of the Church” (Blackfriars, Sep- 
tember, 1941). His subject is not “ Who is in schism?” 
but “ What is the practical outcome of being in schism ? ” 
He treats the question with great clearness and completeness 
based on the authority of St. Thomas. We think, however, 
that the real connection between baptism and the Holy 
Eucharist should have been given notice; this connection 
at least is one of the purposes of baptism that schism cannot 
not preclude from where there is a valid priesthood. 

The reminder in the footnote (p. 50), that in reading 
Catholic theology the words “ heretic”? and ‘“‘ schismatic ” 
are always to be understood of those who are consciously 
and wilfully such, is important. 


Review of Reviews 35 


Father McNabb comments on two Anglican writers in 
Theology (August and October, 1926) on “ St. Peter in the 
New Testament.” 

A very favourable review of “‘ The High Church Tradition ” 
is given by Father Conrad Pepler. The history and growth 
of the “Church Unity Octave” is dealt with by Father 
Keldany, and “‘ The Prayer of Jesus,” an ancient Eastern form 
of prayer, by Mrs. Gorodetzky. 


Russia and the West. "This wiil be dealt with in our next 
issue. 


NON-CATHOLIC REVIEWS. 


Sobérnost?. (May-December, 1940 and June-December, 
1941.) This review has (as we have) been forced to come 
out but twice a year. 

By far the most interesting subject brought forward in 
these numbers is that under the heading of “‘ The Fellowship 
and Anglo-Orthodox Intercommunion.” The question had 
been put by Father Bulgakov at the seventh Anglo-Russian 
Conference in June 1933; the suggestion was that within 
the Fellowship, since there was a common bond of dogmatic 
faith and a common belief that the succession of the priest- 
hood had been retained in their respective churches, the 
members, whether Orthodox or Anglican, should be able 
to go to Holy Communion at one another’s altars. 

The question was posed in this way for discussion: “ Is 
the canonical boundary of the Church also her charismatic 
boundary, and is it possible to define it finally in cepied 
canonical terms and categories?” It was claimed that 
“Tntercommunion ” already existed in the fact of common 
worship, in the “sacrament of prayer,” so why could not 
a special canonical authorization on both sides be given so 
that they might enter into Eucharistic Intercommunion ? 

At the discussion of the question during the next year’s 
Conference the points ie against the thesis were: that 
the proposal would do more to injure than to help the cause 
of Reunion; that the members of the Fellowship did not 
represent their respective Churches as a whole; real inter- 
communion cannot be achieved by unofficial and individual 
groups, and that “ partial” intercommunion is in itself a 
contradiction in terms. 

On the other hand it was argued in favour of the thesis 
that “ reunion cannot be achieved merely between the higher 
organs of the hierarchy, without any active participation of 
the people of the Church.” “If reunion is not mere absorp- 
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tion through submission to, ecclesiastical authority, but is 
true inzegration; then a certain free, spontaneous, ‘ molecular ’ 
movement towards it must be admitted.” 

Opposition, however, to the suggestion was too strong and 
so it was considered that the time was not yet ripe (that was 
in 1935) to realize it. 

It is in the Sobérnos?? of May 1940 that the question is again 
raised, the result of which was that a questionnaire was sent 
to a number of members of the Fellowship. Answers have 
been sent in and are commented on by Mr. Lampert (in 
December 1940 and June 1941), though the Editor states 
that these opinions do not necessarily represent the official 
outlook of the Fellowship or of its journal. 

We are afraid that space will not allow us to go into these 
very interesting and suggestive comments of Mr. Lampert. 
We hope at a future date to deal with them as they deserve. 
We note in particular his moderate view of the principle 
of “Economy ” (vid. May 1940, p. 14), and we tentatively 
suggest that it might be possible to consider the “ Partial 
Intercommunion ” here treated of from the aspect of a Uniate 
Ghurch (though by no means 1n every case) | 

Of the other articles there are two by Mrs. Gorodetzky : 
“War and Reunion,” (December 1940) and “ Worship in 
Reunion Movements ” (June 1941). Both are.valuable and 
well documented studies. In the December issue of 1941 
the Rev. Patrick Thompson contributes an article, “ The 
Tradition in the Traditions,” being a study of Catholic worship 
in the Anglican (though here he identifies the Anglican with 
the Western Tradition!) and Orthodox Churches. It is 
excellently done. 

There are many more articles of interest and information. 
One last must be mentioned, as it has rather a special interest, 
that of Dr. Zernov, ‘The Eucharist of. the Eastern Rite 
and the Anglican Church” (June 1941.) This is the pre- 
‘sentation on behalf of the President and Emergency Committee 
of the Fellowship of the suggestion that some Anglican priests 
be authorised to celebrate according to the Eastern Rite 
(Byzantine Rite to be exact) on cettain occasions. Such a 
celebration would not be considered in the light of inter- 
communion and Anglicans would only be allowed to receive 
Holy Communion. The purpose of this action would be 
to make the following points explicit : 

(1) “ First, to demonstrate on behalf of the Anglicans their 
full endorsement of the traditional interpretation of Chris- 
tianity contained in the ancient Eastern Eucharist : teaching 
which has the authority of the undivided Church, and which 
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has never been repudiated or questioned by the Anglican or 
by the Roman communions. 

(2) “ Secondly, to express in a most impressive way the 
bond of unity and brotherly love rapidly growing between 
the Anglicans and the Eastern Orthodox. The Easterns 
regard their Eucharistic rite as the most sacred and beloved 
of all their treasure, and the devout and loving acceptance 
of it by the Anglicans would show them that the Anglicans 
love and venerate the same thing which is so highly valued 
by the Easterns. 

(3) “ To give a concrete lesson to the Anglicans themselves 
of the universality of their Church. The Anglican communion 
includes many races and nations, and there is a growing 
number of different Eucharistic rites used by Anglicans in 
different countries, but they all derive their origin from the 
same source: the Second Prayer Book. The celebration of 
the Eastern Eucharist will break new ground and connect 
the Anglican Church both with the present generation of 
Eastern Christians and with all those members of Christ’s 
Church who in the past centuries, in many different lands 
and in many different tongues, worshipped God in accordance 
with the venerable tradition of Eastern Orthodoxy. 

“This step, if it is made in the right spirit (and this means 
after a careful devotional and theological preparation and 
with the sanction of the proper Church authorities), will 
enlarge the spiritual horizon, ease party tensions, and help 
an average member of the Church to see how much greater, 
richer and fuller is the life and worship of the Christian com- 
munity than he usually realizes. It also will considerably 
accelerate the work for Anglo-Orthodox rapprochement, for 
there are only few Orthodox priests available in England, 
and the number of services celebrated by them is bound to 
be very limited.” 

We have quoted this in full (though it is by no means the 
whole article) because whether the suggestion be adopted or 
not it sets forth in the main the line of argument and gives 
the very reasons why Pope Pius XI himself advocated the 
policy of allowing certain Western priests to adopt the various 
Oriental rites. It cannot be too strongly insisted upon that 
the reasons that prompted Pope Pius XI to this measure were 
those of a real and a deep appreciation of the cause of reunion 
with the Eastern Churches. With him, as with all recent 
Popes, it has not been a policy of “absorption” but of 
dogmatic unity and of liberty in regard to rite and all the 
cultural and spiritual significance that is embodied in that 
term, although given cases can be quoted where the local 
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Latin bishops or clergy, or even the Orientals themselves 
(a minority in the midst of Latin Catholic neighbours) have 
advocated certain “ latinizations ” and failed to understand 
their native Eastern Traditions. 


Internationale Kirchliche Zeitschrift. ‘We hope to review this 
in our next issue. 


Stephen Grahams News Letter, London. (Monthly), 1941. 
The editorial is always of interest and sometimes stimulating. 
The report of news in the various countries is bound to be 
of a too uncertain nature in these days. One could not keep 
pace with events in the Near East in 1941. In spite of this, 
a number of facts have been collected which will be of future 
use. 


Orthodox Church Bulletin, London, 1941. This news sheet 
has lately been published by the Ministry of Information 
(Religious Division). It gives us important and useful 
information. 


Reunion. (June-December, 1941.) In these issues Mr. 
Brandreth deals with “ The CEcumenical Ideals of the Oxford 
Movement ” in two articles. The Rev. T. G. Jalland gives 
us an interesting study of “ The Tolerance of the Roman 
See” in the June issue. The review retains its high standard 
both as regards content and production in spite of the present 
difficulties. 


The Pilot. (Monthly), 1941. This is the official organ of 
The Society for Promoting Catholic Unity, the governing body of 
which is the Council for Promoting Catholic Unity, which council 
is in its turn formed from the representatives of four other 
organizations all of which have as their object Corporate 
Reunion under the Holy See. So we see that The Pilot 
represents a fairly strong body of opinion. There is still 
another Anglican Papalist group, 7.e., of The Society for Catholic 
Reunion, working mostly in the North Midlands, who have 
their own paper, The Bond of Peace, and who are independent 
of the Council. The Pilot is a small paper (some eight pages) but 
devoted to this great cause. There is always news concerning 
the Church Unity Octave, and also articles by such veteran 
reunionists as the Rev. Spencer Jones, Rev. Fynes-Clinton 
and the Rev. Baverstock. A very instructive series of six 
articles, “ Understanding and Misunderstanding ” by Rev. 
Spencer Jones, gives a fairly close study of the sixteenth 
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century and England’s break with Rome. The bearing of 
the background (e.g., the Black Death, the Great Schism 
(1378-1417) and the Wars of the Roses), on the reign of 
Henry VIII is well brought out, though it in no way removes 
the guilt from the King. 

Another series deals with leading Anglicans who have 
become reconciled with Rome, viz., Cardinal Newman, 
H. M. M. Evans of St. Michael’s, Shoreditch, Fr. Vernon 
Johnson. There is nothing bitter but a straight-forward 
explanation as to why they /eft ws. On the other hand we 
think the Rev. Baverstock (in April No.) does not fully appre- 
ciate Dr. Holland’s article ‘“‘ The Anglican Papalists” in 
The Clergy Review sufficiently. It is by no means easy for an 
English Catholic priest, or any Catholic priest for that matter, 
to treat the Anglican Papalists’ position seriously, let alone 
to try and understand it. Dr. Holland has done both, even 
though he may not have taken the attitude desired; to admit 
and encourage what he terms a “ social reunion ” is something 
(the article has been dealt with in the E.C.Q., January and 
April, 1941). The same writer (July number) has a very 
interesting account of a talk he had with Mer. Celso Con- 
stantini on the question of reunion; an Irish Carmelite 
assisted by way of interpreter. Both Catholic priests showed 
great sympathy. 

To understand The Pilot fully and what it stands for see 
the tractate Anglican Papalists by Rev. D. Hole, this is reviewed 
on another page. 


LELIERS, FO] CTHEVEDELOR 


DR. HOLLAND AND. THE ANGLICAN PAPALISTS, 
Reply to Dr. Holland. 


Dear Rev. FATHER, 

‘In your letter of May the 11th of last year (vid. our last 
issue), you raise a number of points; these we can only 
answet in as brief a manner as possible. 

Fact 1, This is answered below by two letters from 
Anglican clergymen, 

Fact 2. We certainly have got to do most of the supplying 
the need, but we can also he/p other Christian bodies (especially 
Anglican) to do their own part of the work. 

Fact 3. The best answer to this is to quote from a paper 
of Mer. M. d’Herbigny, S.J., read at Cambridge in 1923. 
He says: “ After twenty years’ observation, it is my con- 
viction that Providence is bringing about the gradual return, 
of all who remain really and positively Christian, whether 
Anglican or Orthodox. England and the East react one 
upon the other; for while English influence tends to break 
down Oriental prejudice against the West, the East tends 
to check and to extinguish the Protestant heresies of England.” 
(vid. The Papacy, edited by Rev. C. Lattey, S.J., p. 85. W. 
Heffer and Sons, Cambridge.) Much has happened since then 
in the right direction. 

The Newman Quotation. When we said that “a great 
change in the direction of Catholic outlook has come over 
the Anglican episcopate since the days of Newman ” (E.C.O., 
Jan.—April, 1941, p. 268), we were thinking of the Catholic 
attitude to the Church (not specially the Papacy), and the 
Sacraments, and the consequences of the Incarnation, e¢.g., a 
fuller realization of the position of Our Lady. We would 
agree also with your remarks under (a). 

In regard to (4) and (c) we think two facts should be borne 
in mind. (1) There has been and still is (among the ecumenical 
movement) a “reunion” outlook after the manner of 
a confederation of Churches (this is condemned by the Mor- 
talium animos), those who take this view certainly bear the 
marks of a liberal theology. This, we think, cannot last ; 
it will lead to disintegration and the more positive elements, 
it is to be hoped, will find a home in the Catholica. (2) We 
have every reason to think, at any rate within the Church of 
England, that the fashion of liberal! theology is a thing of 
the past, the publication of the series of books known as 
Signposts (1940) by some of the younger Anglican theologians, 
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anda recent volumes of the review Theology are indications 
of this. 

(¢d) We think the attitude of the Anglican bishops to Rome 
is that they are only just beginning to make any rea/ contacu. 
Cardinal Hinsley’s general attitude has done much in this 
direction. What Anglicans (even Anglican Papalists) ask is 
that Rome should give some further explanations in regard to 
the decrees of the Vatican Council and they hope for some 
future Council; they do not imagine that Rome can change 
her dogmatic position. 

As regards the last word, we only would plead that Catholics 
should make more of a distinction between essentials and 
non-essentials. 

Yours sincerely, 
THe Epiror. 


To the Editor. 
Pusry House, 
OXFORD. 
May 8th, 1942. 
Dear FarHer Epiror, 

Perhaps it may be of some use for an Anglican to intervene 
in the interesting discussion between Dr. Holland and yourself. 
The workings of the Anglican Communion must no doubt 
always be puzzling to those outside and I am not surprised that 
Dr. Holland should fall into what seems to me a patent mistake 
of fact in suggesting that doctrinal discipline is likely to be 
more effective under a state establishment than in a non- 
established province. His view sourids paradoxical to any 
Anglican who knows how much more doctrinally homo- 
geneous the non-established Anglican churches are than the 
Church of England, precisely because in them the state cannot 
intervene, by controlling ecclesiastical courts and in other ways, 
to hinder doctrinal authority. In England it has repeatedly 
done this: the Gorham Judgment and the Essays and Reviews 
case are two outstanding examples. Nor is the Colenso affair 
a vety happy example of Dr. Holland’s thesis, as its history 
shows. 

No doubt there are two sides to this question. The influence 
of the state has been by no means one-sided and every Anglican 
patty has benefited at one time or another from its interven- 
tion. Thus the Denison and Bennett cases saved High 
Church sacramental doctrine from condemnation : what might 
have happened at that time in a disestablished church can be 
illustrated from the censure of Bishop Forbes’s eucharistic 
teaching in the state-free Episcopal Church of Scotland. The 
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most perfervid Anglo-Catholic advocate of spiritual inde- 
pendence may therefore hesitate to regret whole-heartedly the 
Establishment’s interference with doctrinal discipline. But 
this in no way overthrows the general fact, which all 
Anglican history supports, that, ceferis paribus, dogmatic dis- 
cipline is enervated by establishment and is most effective 
where there is no state connection. Indeed I should not limit 
this conclusion to Anglican experience. Does not the long 
history of Byzantium teach the same lesson ? 
Yours sincerely, 
THOMAS M. PARKER. 


35, SELBY RoaD, 
Eauinec, W.5. 
April 28th, 1942. 
Dear Rev. FATHER, 


Will you allow me to comment upon the letter of Dr. 
Holland which appeared in the October issue of your 
Quarterly (p. 318) ? 

Dr. Holland contends “ that if there is no state-interference 
in the parts of Anglicanism not contained in the Establishment, 
there is much less chance of there being any dogmatic discipline 
among them”; and he cites the Colenso case of 1863 as a 
proof of this. “ There is,’ he says, “no machinery at all for 
excommunicating a Heretic.” 

The Colenso case appears to me to show the exact contrary. 
The facts are as follows :— 

Dr. Colenso, Bishop of Natal, was what we should now call 
a Modernist. In 1863 he was presented to the Metropolitan 
on a charge of heresy, by the Dean of Capetown and two 
Archdeacons. 

The Metropolitan (Archbishop Grey of Capetown), in 
accordance with the canon law, summoned the other bishops 
of the Province as his Assessors, and cited the Bishop of Natal 
to appear and answer the charges made against him. The 
bishop refused, and made a formal protest against the pro- 
ceedings. The Court, after careful investigation, found him 
guilty, and sentenced him to deprivation. 

Bishop Colenso thereupon appealed to the Privy Council. 
The Privy Council did not attempt to adjudicate upon the 
merits of the case, as it asserted that the ecclesiastical law of 
England did not apply to the Colonies, but it gave judgment 
that the bishop’s oath of Canonical Obedience to the Metro- 
politan was not binding in law, and that therefore the sentence 
of deprivation was null and void. 
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The clergy of the diocese of Natal upheld the Metropolitan’s 
spiritual authority, and accepted the deprivation of Bishop 
Colenso. The Bishop, however, forced his way into the 
Cathedral in spite of a formal protest from the Dean and 
Churchwardens. 

The Metropolitan then proceeded to issue a formal sentence 
of excommunication, which was tread by the Dean from the 
Altar of the Cathedral. The clergy and laity of Natal, under 
the presidency of the Dean, proceeded to elect a new Bishop, 
who was consecrated in Capetown Cathedral by the Metro- 
politan. 

The proceedings had doubtless been hampered by the fact 
that the South African bishops had hitherto been appointed 
by royal letters patent and the consequent right of appeal to 
the Privy Council. But in 1870 the Provice of South Africa 
decided to cut the last links which bound it to the English 
Parliamentary ‘‘ Establishment,” and to free itself from all 
Erastian control. The Provincial Synod proceeded to draw 
up the Constitution and Canons by which the Church should 
henceforth be governed. No more Letters Patent were to be 
accepted from England. Bishops were to be elected and con- 
sectated according to the Canon Law of the Province. The 
interpretation of the standards of Faith and Doctrine was 
referred to the spiritual courts of the Province, and all bishops 
and clergy entered into a contract to obey the decisions of these 
courts. The legislation of the Church was placed in the hands 
of the Provincial Synod, subject to a General Synod of the 
whole Anglican Communion, should such ever be held. (See 
The English Church in South Africa, by Archdeacon Wirgman.) 

This, I think, entirely disposes of Dr. Holland’s contention. 

Yours faithfully, 
Dona.p Hote. 


ENGLISH COLLEGE, 
LIsBON, 
May 14th, 1942. 
Dear FatruHer Epiror, ; 

The July-October 1941 number has just arrived and I 
hasten, even at this date, to answer Fr. White’s kind letter. 

I have to defend my distinction between the Roman Catholic 
Church and all other churches whatsoever. The one I called 
“conjoint instrument of the action of the Holy Ghost,” the 
others “separated instruments.” This is found to sort ill with 
St. Thomas’s use of the terms, and so to be either gravely 
misleading, or useless at best. 

(i) It is patristic, papal, and scholastic doctrine that the 
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Holy Apostolic Roman Church is the Mystical Body of 
Christ on earth and that the Holy Ghost is the Soul of the 
Mystical Body, and therefore “‘ the communication of the Holy 
Ghost, the participation of truth and life is not obtained unless 
in the Church and through the Church ” (Vatican Shema, c. 6, 
Goll, Lae:i7.5:69): tt 

(ii) The negative conclusion of this doctrine is explicitly 
asserted by the Fathers from the beginning : if you are outside 
the Church (the Holy Apostolic Roman Church) the Spirit does 
not animate you. The expression of this is varied and vivid 
—broken branch, amputated hand, etc., but sums up in the 
classic formula: “ extra ecclesiam nulla salus.” 

(iii) When therefore people who are not under the organic 
action of the Holy Spirit are reached by Him (and it was my 
anxiety to imply the positive fact that they are) this can only be 
in so far as the organism to which they belong (of itself not 
an instrument of life) is somehow put into actual contact with 
the Catholic Church—not in a permanent, vital way: but 
here and now, for this or that act, in virtue of these ot those 
exculpating dispositions in agent and recipient ; so that the 
action of the Church is prolonged by the lifeless organ, as a 
stick lengthens the reach of the hand. 

(iv) St. Thomas announces just that as the general dis- 
tinction between conjoint and separated instruments (v.g. S.T. 
3, 62, 5 corp.) : a separated instrument has itself to be moved 
by the communicated motion of a conjoint instrument. To 
be sure he particularizes his use of the distinction to the 
Sacred Humanity in reference to means of grace, but the mere 
announcement of the distinction as having a general sense 
means that it need not be stereotyped in one particular 
application. 

(v) The suggestion that my use of the distinction tends to 
erect the Church into hypostatic union with the Holy Ghost, 
arises, I think, from the assumption that St. Thomas has 
stereotyped the application. Perhaps Fr. White will exercise 
his legitimate right to differ on that and on other grounds. 
I cannot help feeling that apart from the break with St. Thomas 
which I have tried to explain, the other doubts hinted at by my 
kind critic could all be levelled at the doctrine given in the 
first point above : the Holy Spirit is the Soul of the Church. 
And that does not need defence from 

VY OULS eters 
THOMAS HOLLAND. 


RECENT PUBLICATIONS 


The High Church Tradition. By G. W.O. Addleshaw. pp..197. 
(London: Faber and Faber). 75. 6d. 


The book before us deserves to have a wide circulation and 
we could wish as many Catholics would read it as possible, 
because it will-give them quite a different outlook on the 
Book of Common Prayer than they normally have and hence a 
much greater appreciation and understanding of the historical 
and liturgical position of Anglicanism. This does not mean 
that the book should escape criticism. No, fair criticism would 
indeed enhance its value. We would like to see one as well 
versed in the writings of the sixteenth century Anglican 
divines as Mr. Addleshaw tell us whether his interpretation of 
these divines is in agreement .with our author, or whether 
other quotations from these same sixteenth century writers 
might not present a different line of argument. Criticism of 
this kind we think may be forthcoming on the part of the 
Anglicans themselves. But, although an examination of this 
kind might tell, in some way, for or against the author, Mr. 
Addleshaw will still have rendered very valuable service to the 
cause of Christian unity by this liturgical study. 


Mr. Addleshaw, in giving us a study of the liturgical 
thought of the seventeenth century, by no means confines 
himself to a period picture; he treats his subject from the 
point of view of fundamental liturgical principles and shows 
a good knowledge of the Catholic Liturgical Movement on 
the Continent. These principles are set out in the Intro- 
duction. Having traced the growth and spread of indivi- 
dualism and the secularist view of dogma and being, he statc 
the liturgical outlook of the Church thus : 

“ Dogma, prayer and life, all three have been isolated ; 
and in isolation their power and glory have vanished and 
withered away. The Church, if it is to win the fight 
against modern paganism, and not only win the fight but 
heal the wounds inflicted by this paganism on man’s nature, 
needs re-integration, and new wholeness, in which the 
dogma, the prayer and the life form a living unity. It is 
true that in the Church of England there is an increasing 
desire, not confined to any one school of thought, to give 
once more a dogmatic basis to political and working life ; 
but littie is said about the vital connection between the 
community, its life and organization, the work its members 
do, and the life of worship. Often too this attempt at 
re-integration is amorphous and lacking in any practical 
result, because it has never got beyond talk; it has failed 
to find any point of contact where dogma, prayer, and life 
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all meet, any one definite action which is the meeting-place 

of eternal truth, and the sweat and toil of humanity. Man 

needs to see such an action, which will not only integrate 
his working life into the eternal world, but also give him 

a vision of what that working life should truly be ” (p. 17). 

He then mentions the Liturgical Movement and says :— 

“Tt is in the light of the Liturgical Movement that the 
traditional High Church emphasis on the Prayer Book takes 
on a new colour and is seen to possess a meaning for our 

generation” (p. 18). 

Surely this shows a most satisfactory outlook on a vital 
problem that confronts Christians to-day, and it may be said 
that Mr. Addleshaw has grasped the central importance of the 
Eucharist in a way that many of us would do well to imitate ! 
It also always seems to us satisfactory when dealing with the 
traditions of Anglicanism to start with the seventeenth 
centuty since one thereby avoids the controversy of the 
Reformation period and is dealing with a theological thought 
that certainly is of the Church of England. 

It is another question as to how far Mr. Addleshaw will 
carry the clergy and the laity of the Church of England with 
him. This question may be especially asked of those Anglicans 
who are most Catholic minded and who pride themselves on 
their adherence to the traditions and development of the 
Western Church and who fight shy of a too national inter- 
pretation of Catholic worship. Yet it may well be that if, 
in working out his theories into practice Mr. Addleshaw, sits 
lightly on those parts of his argument that are dated, and 
pethaps archaic, he will gain a hearing precisely because he is 
dealing with fundamental principles that go far deeper than 
much of the externals of practice. These same principles, be 
it said, will be found (though in a completer way) embodied 
in the tradition of the Roman Church. We cannot help 
feeling that some sort of constructive policy between such men 
as Mr. Addleshaw and the Anglican Papalists would do both 
parties good and help forward the cause of Christian Unity 
in England; such a synthesis, a co-operation (not a com- 
promise) in the study of the Anglican Divines and ‘their 
relation to the teaching of the Fathers of the Church, and 
again this in relation to the living current of Western Tradition 
would be of great value. This, in so far as it is theory put 
into some practical liturgical application (not necessarily 
uniform) would be some guidance to the youth of the Church 
of England and elsewhere and so some preparation for Catholic 
Unity might be begun. 


Dom BEDE WINsLow. 
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Anglican Papalists. By Donald Hole. (S.P.C.U. Tractates). 

RD. 225. Ls. 

However much one may admire the Anglican Papalists for 
their courageous and realistic attitude in the cause of Christian 
Unity ; however much one may respect the learning of many 
of the writers of this group, one is nevertheless left with the 
eveeetion that their position is almost untenable by. the 
ordinary sincere Englishman who practises his religion. 

This opinion is, we think, shared in both by Catholics and 
Anglicans alike : the Anglican Papalist position seems to them 
the product of some special psychological process which the 
avetage man simply fails to understand. 

To all such, and specially to all Catholic priests, we recom- 
mend this little book. One may not agree with every detail, 
but the author has, we think, certainly made his position 
quite clear and, we would say, tenable for Anglicans. 

Mr. Hole shows both learning and a clear insight into all the 
difficulties which the position presents. He also deals with 
the course of events in a straightforward way, taking every- 
thing into account and throwing a new light on one or two 
points (¢.g., the word Protestant, p. 10). 

There are, however, two comments we feel we ought to 
make. First, we would say that individual secession does 
not “‘ necessarily involve the denial of everything else and the 
negation of a positive and special experience and the whole 
record of a life behind them ” as suggested on p. 23 (3). We 
also think that even in this short tractate, a little fuller treat- 
ment of the present-day Anglican Papalist body should have 
been given and that Associations other than the S.P.C.U. 
should have been mentioned. 

We will end this brief note both by thanking the author 
for his valuable work (some of the same ground was covered 
in an article—‘‘ Negotiations for Reunion between England 
and Rome,” by B.R.W., in Pax, September, i912. The 

resent work is, however, clearer and more to the point), and 
Honing it will be widespread and so do much good work for 
the great cause :—wut omnes unum sint | 
Dom BEDE WINsLOw. 


The Nature of Catholicity. By Daniel T. Jenkins. (Faber and 

Faber). 55. 

This-book, we are told, “is intended primarily to promote 
the discussion between Reformed and Catholic Anglican 
theologians, which the author regards as the most important 
and fruitful now engaging our minds in England” (p. 16). 
Inasmuch as the discussion marks the beginning of what 1s 
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perhaps the first serious attempt—on a rigorously theological 
as distinct from a predominantly pragmatic or sentimental 
basis—to bridge the chasms with which the’ upheavals of the 
sixteenth century rent Western Christendom, this estimate of 
the importance of the discussion is hardly extravagant. Canon 
Ramsey’s The Gospel and the Catholic Church may -be said to 
have initiated the discussion. The present volume, by an able 
young Congregationalist theologian, takes up the interchange 
from the standpoint of an uncompromising but open-minded 
Evangelicalism of markedly “ Barthian ”’ complexion. 
Into this important (but as yet rather exclusive) discussion, 
a Catholic reviewer.can enter only with the embarrassing sense 
of being, in Mr. Jenkins’ eyes, an incompetent intruder, 
incapable, by the very fact of his allegiance, of-the sime-qua-non 
of: fruitful intercourse—the readiness to stand. under the 
judgement of the Word of God. There are indeed moments 
when Mr. Jenkins shows a rare insight into the deeper sig- 
nificance of the most commonly misunderstood Catholic 
dogmas, as when he writes (p. 42) of the ““ Roman claim which 
is, after all, only to an infallible definition of the Gospel.” 
This recognition might be supposed to qualify the Catholic 
Church in communion with the Holy See to come within the 
author’s honourable category of “the Reformed Churches,” 
which he defines as including “all Churches which officially 
accept the principle of Reformation according to the Word of 
God” (p. 9). But in a regrettably ambiguous passage (ambi- 
guous because the “ voice of the Pope ” is never the “ voice of 
Christ simpliciter’) he finds a wide cleavage between “‘ Roman 
doctrine” and contemporary Catholic practice in this very 
matter (p. 86). It cannot be said that this cleavage exists 
solely in Mr. Jenkins’ fancy; but nor can it be said that he 
is much better satisfied with Catholic doctrine than he is with 
much existing Catholic practice. He finds in the doctrine 
of transubstantiation “one of the points where the Roman 
Catholic misconception of the relation between Christ and 
His Church is most startlingly revealed ” (p.74), and his final 
estimate of “ Roman Catholicism ”’—while refreshing in its 
outspokenness in these days of mealy-mouthed indifferentism 
—is discouraging to the Catholic would-be participant in this 
discussion. For “‘ Roman Catholicism has succeeded in ruling 
out the possibility of reformation by its very constitution. 
The heretical Bishop of Rome is a figure of almost cosmic 
proportions. . . . It is at least intelligible how Luther thought 
of the Pope as antichrist . . .” (pp. 84, 85). 
_ The temptation must be resisted of concentrating on these 
more negative asides in the book; they prove on analysis to 
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be but corollaries of its central thesis. It should perhaps be 
said that the title of the book is possibly misleading. Of 
the distinctive ‘‘ Note ” of Catholicity there is little in it from 
beginning to end, while there is much more concerning 
Unity, Holiness (and still more, Unholiness) and Apostolicity. 
Indeed, within the limitations of his frame of reference, it is 
hardly possible for the author to give to Catholicity any 
significance bearing any close relation to its etymological 
and theological meaning, and he is content to use it throughout 
as little more than a synonym for orthodoxy, which for him 
means primarily acceptance of the principle of Reformation. 
From the very first chapter, the centre of gravity in the dis- 
cussion is switched over to Apostolicity. And rightly, for 
in this discussion the question of authority and its relation 
with commission through historical succession is fundamental. 

Yet it is just here that the book disappoints us. While it 
marks a real advance in regard to what are candidly recognised 
as secondary issues (notably in Ch. IV), and in the whole spirit 
of its manner of approach, it cannot be said that, regarding 
this crucial issue, it makes any appreciable advance. The 
author fully recognises the insufficiencies of the ecclesiology of 
historic Protestantism, and is eager to learn how historic 
Catholicism may supply those deficiencies. | But concerning 
the character of the Apostolate and the historic ministry, he 
leaves matters pretty well where they were. He emphasises, 
and rightly, that here the concept of festimony is fundamental. 
But he fails entirely even to consider the differentia of the Apos- 
tolate as the accredited and commissioned organ of testimony—a 
differentia to which the very name apostle bears witness, 
together with many oft-quoted passages of the Gospels, Acts 
and &pistles—not to speak of early Church writers. This 
grave defect, already apparent in his over-facile review of the 
New Testament witness, becomes glaring when (with the aid 
of a strangely disingenuous quotation from Hoskyns) he 
disposes of the Ignatian conception of the Episcopate. All 
this belongs to the well-trodden paths of Catholic-Protestant 
polemic, and itis perhaps unfortunate that this material should 
not have had the consideration it deserves in Canon Ramsey’s 
eirenicon. For this important discussion must inevitably 
become deflected from the real point at issue if this material, for 
all its tedious triteness, is overlooked. 

A Catholic observer of this discussion cannot fail to note 
a strange myopia here, and he will seek to penetrate into its 
deeper dogmatic sources. It will be no more than a truism 
to Mr. Jenkins when we assert that differences on this issue, 
radical as it is, must be traced to still deeper cleavages in our 
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respective conceptions regarding the interrelation of Grace 
and Nature. Not seldom does Mr. Jenkins challenge the 
“ Catholic-minded ” with most pertinent questions in regard 
to their seriousness in acceptance of the Gospel; in return 
we are compelled to ask if “ Dialectic ” theologians generally 
take sufficiently seriously the implications of the Incarnation 
and the entry of the Divine into space and time. It is a 
question which is not without embarrassment in these days 
when “‘ Incarnationalism ”? has become a term of reproach for 
a kind of sublimated naturalism, which we abhor as strongly 
as do Barth and his disciples. Sometimes we find ourselves 
bound to sympathize with Mr. Jenkins in his expressions of 
misgiving regarding the empiricist ‘“ historicism”’ of some 
manifestations of Anglo-Catholicism. With him we assert 
vehemently that the “ merely historical”? and the “ merely 
geographical” are no revelation of the Word of God. Yet 
we cannot allow our repudiation of continuity “ from below 
upwards’ to weaken our affirmation of continuity “ from 
above downwards,” nor to prevent us from following the 
descent of the Word into time and space to its uttermost 
limits. Herein is to be found the inmost significance of our 
affirmation of an Apostolicity which postulates an accredited 
historical succession; from this affirmation a conception of 
justification by extrinsic imputation must ever preclude us. 
And herein again must ever lie the crucial issue between a 
Church which accepts the principle of Reformation from 
within and all communions which accept a principle of 
Reformation from without and which appeal to a Scripture 
which is conceived to stand outside and above the historic 
community and succession. 

We believe that Mr. Jenkins will, in the main, accept this 
diagnosis of the ultimate source of our unhappy divisions, and 
will be as conscious as we are that his book fails to get behind 
it. Is it a hopeless impasse? It would be a bold man who 
would dare assert the contrary, yet may it not be that such 
frank interchange as this book typifies, conjoined with humble 
submission to divine judgment, may lead if imperceptibly to 
some readjustment of the deeper dogmatic prepossessions and 
cleavages ? 

However that may be, and in spite of many fundamental 
disagreements, we must welcome Mr. Jenkins’ book as an 
important event. Together with its firm hold on principle 
it displays much shrewd appraisal of present concrete realities 
in the religious and irreligious life of these islands. We hope 
to hear from Mr. Jenkins again. 


Vicror Wuite, O.P. 
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Documents illustrative of the History of the Church. Vol. III. 
ej 00m S00... sabidited, by) B, Jomsidd_ D.D.. ,.(S.P:C.D., 
New York: The Macmillan Company). 1941. 7s. 6d. 
The Editor of these Documents is the well known author 

of several works on ecclesiastical history, especially on the 

Orthodox Eastern Churches and on the Papacy, considered 

from the Protestant, more or less High-Anglican, angle. 

There are in this book 162 documents, covering a period of 

one thousand years of Church history. Obviously, an 

attempt at discussing each separately would be quite out of 
the question in this review. Only a few remarks of a general 
character seem called for here. 

First, the Editor prefaces most of the documents with a 
few explanatory lines. Some of these are his own composition, 
others are excerpts from well known works, Catholic or non- 
Catholic. In justice to the compiler it should be stated that - 
when these historical commentaries come from his own pen, 
they are for the most part unbiased. — See, for example, that 
on St. Gregory VII on page 123. The same cannot be said 
of several others derived from historians whose views on 
such debated subjects as the papacy, the Eastern schism, and 
certain points of Catholic doctrine (¢.g., the Eucharist) are not 
unprejudiced. Moreover, some of these writers are now 
out of date, even in non-Catholic circles. 

Another drawback which one is bound to point out is that 
the documents are not given in the original Greek or Latin. 
When dealing with such delicate points of dogma, as, for 
example, the Eucharistic controversy between St. Paschasius 
Radbertus and Ratramnus, it is imperative to go back to the 
otiginal texts. No translation does them justice. Even the 
few poetical pieces included in this anthology, although quite 
innocent of controversial issues, lose much in translation. 
Take, for instance, the Vexi//a Regis of St. Venantius For- 
tunatus. Neale’s rendering is a beautiful sample of English 
verse, but it is not the familiar Vexz//a Regis of the liturgy. 
The fourth line of the first stanza ‘‘ Suspensus est patibulo”’ is 
rendered as “‘ Our sentence bore, our ransom paid ”’—ob- 
viously quite another thought. 

Finally, there is the question of the criterion followed in 
the selection of the documents themselves. Naturally, all 
anthologies are the product of subjective views, but in a 
collection of documents illustrative of Church history the 
compiler’s views, if allowed to intrude unduly, may easily 
render the whole book quite unbalanced. We cannot help 
thinking that the Editor of the present volume has left some 
lacunae, which should be filled in future editions. There are 
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no documents referring to such important events as the 
missions of St. Anscar to Scandinavia, of St. Adalbert to his 
compatriots of Bohemia, of the Camaldolese monks to Poland 
and Russia, of the Cistercians to Northern Germany and 
Finland, etc., or to the relations of the great Pope Silvester II 
with the incipient kingdom of Hungary. Some heretical 
movements, like that of the Adoptionists in Spain, which 
troubled the Frankish Empire under Charlemagne, are com- 
pletely passed over. The Carthusians and the Cistercians get 
a hearing, but the Camaldolese, the Vallombrosans and the 
Cluniacs, who represent equally important trends of monastic 
observance, ate entirely ignored. On the other hand, the 
relations between the East and the West receive, we think, 
too much consideration. It is true that at the present time 
the Orthodox Eastern Churches are the subject of keen 
historical interest in England,especially among High-Anglicans, 
but .. . ne quid nimis ! 

The compilation as it stands is not, in our opinion, a fair 
reflection of the history of the Catholic Church in all lands 
and nations, nor could we accept it as an accurate exposition 
of the external development of Catholic thought and doctrine 
in the Middle Ages. 

Dom Romanus Rios. 
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